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To  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York: 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1897,  I  report  as  to  the 
extension  teaching  division  of  our  home  education  department 
as  follows: 

To  one  who  sees  only  the  surface,  so-called  university  exten- 
sion is  losing  each  year  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  a  half 
dozen  years  ago  made  it  the  educational  fad.  At  that  time  we 
predicted  exactly  what  is  now  happening,  an  apparent  loss  of 
interest,  when  in  fact  there  is  steady  and  healthy  growth  in  all 
the  most  important  features.  To  those  who  look  below  the  sur- 
face, the  review  of  the  year  is  most  encouraging.  It  is  little  loss 
to  the  general  cause  when  weak  organizations  are  abandoned 
and  the  ephemeral  interest  of  those  supporters  who  are  always 
seeking  sonic  new  thing  is  transferred  to  a  later  novelty.  We 
have  many  new  problems  to  solve.  Experience  will  teach  us 
admirable  modifications  for  some  of  our  plans  for  home  educa- 
tion, but  the  essential  features  were  never  so  satisfactory  as  they 
arc  to-day.  Our  original  motto  '  Higher  education  for  adults  at 
home  and  through  life'  is  winning  its  way  every  year.  Every 
one  assents  to  the  principle;  many  are  following  assent  by 
action.  The  public  is  coming  to  understand  that  home  educa- 
tion includes  not  only  the  work  of  the  extension  lecturer,  but 
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the  allied  work  of  the  library,  museum,  study  club,  reading  1  ii 
cle,   correspondence   teaching,   summer,    vacation,  evening   and 
other  continuation  schools.     The  idea  is  gaining  ground  steadily 
all  over-  the  civilized  world,  nor  do  I  regrel  thai  this  gain  is  too 
slow  to  jeopardize  ilie  stability  of  results. 

In   this  held    New   York   holds  an  easy  supremacy.     The   1  ni- 
versity  includes  the  greal  summer  schools,  Chautauqua  and  the 
('.it  Indie   summer   school    of  America,    which    with    the   smaller 
schools  meeting  speciail   needs,  uphold  our  reputation  as  com 
pared  with  other  sections.     The  New  York  free  lectures  for  the 
people  and  the  Brooklyn  institute  are  the  greatest  and  most  sue 
cessful  examples  of  what   may  he  done  in  two  important   fields. 
The  state  maintains  four  summer  schools  for  its  common  school 
teachers,  besides  (he  stale  librarj   school   with  its  summer  ses 
sion  of  live  weeks  at  Albany.     It  grants  $15000  a  year  for  illns 
I  inted  led  11  res  in  natural  history  under  sup  -r  vision  of  I  he  Ameri- 
can museum   of   natural    history,   $18000   for   lectures   under   the 
same   supervision    before    normal    schools   and    teachers    training 
classes  and  |25000  for  university  extension  courses  in  agricul- 
ture  under  direction   of  Cornell    university.     Chiefly,    it    alone 
among  the  states  has  a  home  education  department  devoting  its 
energies  solely  to  this  work.     Our  traveling   library  system   is 
being  widely  copied  throughout   the  country  and  is  accomplish- 
ing results  fully  equal  to  the  high  hopes  of  its  enthusiastic  pro 
jeciors.      We  have  now   more  than  500  of  these  libraries  traveling 
about  the  state  and  doing  the  most  beneficent  work  ever  accom- 
plished for  general  education.     Our  capitol,  home  and  extension 
libraries  increase  yearly  in  efficiency  as  does  our  work  for  help 
ing  individual  home  students  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  while 
every  year  shows  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  free  pub- 
lic   libraries    established.      .More    I  ban    200    active    study    clubs 
a  1  lesi  1  he  marked  success  of  that  division  of  our  work  and  make 
our  state  as  much  a  leader  in  this  as  in  any  other  field,  though 
the  greal   work  to  be  accomplished  through  these  (dubs  is  only 
in  its  infancy.     For  each  division  of  the  home  education  depart- 
ment a  special  report  has  been  made  and  is  inspiring  reading  for 
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those  who  understand  the  workings  well  enough  to  interpret 
facts  briefly  given.  My  conviction  grows  stronger  each  year 
that  the  University  has  never  undertaken  any  work  which  is 
doing  so  much  practical  good  to  the  state  educationally,  for  the 
money  expended,  as  is  this  department. 

In  the  division  of  extension  teaching,  there  is  also  ground  for 
encouragement.  The  strong  centers  have  had  a  healthy  -  -owth 
as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Chicago. 
In  England  the  extension  colleges  are  prosperous  and  are  adding 
to  their  buildings.  In  various  quarters  there  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  adjust  extension  work  to  its  true  relation  to  universi- 
ties and  libraries,  and  less  to  form  independent  organizations 
which  lack  endurance  and  permanence  and  are  valuable  only  as 
pioneers  till  the  conservative  institutions  arc  ready  to  take  up 
the  work.  Thorough  work  in  home  education  is  being  fairly 
recognized  as  an  element  in  granting  university  credentials.  The 
practical  worth  of  extension  teaching  as  part  of  the  educational 
system  is  evidenced  by  direct  and  indirect  state  aid.  In  Kansas 
the  fees  for  lectures  are  made  only  about  eight  cents  a  lecture, 
while  Wyoming  gives  the  lecturer's  services  and  asks  from  local 
sources  only  traveling  expenses,  thus  protecting  itself  against 
the  evils  of  an  outright  gift.  The  system  is  being  applied  to 
special  work  as  in  the  agriculture  courses  maintained  by  New 
York,  California  and  other  states.  The  Household  economic 
association  has  also  begun  to  utilize  extension  methods  in  its 
vitally  important  work.  A  study  of  educational  progress  indi- 
cates that  the  practicability  of  teaching  by  correspondence  and 
through  continuation  schools  and  study  clubs  is  taking  firmer 
hold  each  year  on  the  public  mind.  The  program  of  education 
no  longer  applies  simply  to  children  in  school  but  includes  the 
best  methods  of  giving  to  adults  the  instruction  and  assistance 
which  so  many  wish  and  gladly  receive. 

A  strong  center  has  this  year  been  established  in  New  York 
city,  in  connection  with  St  Patrick's  cathedral.  Though  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cathedral  library,  the  course  on  psychology 
was  open  to  all  and  was  attended  largely  by  public  school 
teachers. 
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13  centers  successfully  maintained  extension  work.  Of 
the  21  courses  given  during  the  year,  four  were  on  art,  three 
each  on  literature,  economics,  music  and  history  and  one  each 
on  China  and  India,  science,  psychology,  child  study  and 
pedagogy. 

One  of  the  marked  successes  of  the  year  was  Prof.  Woodro^ 
Wilson's  course  on  political  leaders  ai  Sing  Sing,  and  the  Buffalo 
Y.  M.  <'.  A.  center  reports  that  Prof.  .1.  II.  Gilmore's  course  on 
Shakspere  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  given  since  its  or 
ganization.  In  Albany  the  attendance  was  unusually  large  ;:t 
both  courses,  averaging  100  for  that  on  art  by  Prof.  VV:  H: 
Goodvear  and  155  for  that  on  music  by  Edgar  Stillman  Kellev  of 
Stein  way  Hall,  New  York. 

This  attendance  is  more  significant  because  Prof,  doodyear 
had  already  given  a  course  in  Albany.  There  is  no  greater  com- 
pliment to  a  center  and  lecturer  than  to  have  the  second  course 
by  the  same  man  more  largely  attended  than  the  first.  The  suc- 
cess of  Mr  Kelley's  course  was  so  marked  that  he  has  been 
engaged  for  a  second  course  next  y<  ar. 

At  Glovorsville  the  course  was  again  conducted  without  a 
lecturer,  under  direction  of  the  librarian,  A.  L.  Peck  and  was 
this  year  based  on  the  syllabus  of  Prof.  J.  W  nks  on  practical 
economic  questions.  The  members  of  this  center  are  principally 
working  men,  superintendents  of  factories  and  business  men. 

The  Salem  center  also  conducted  its  work  this  year  without  a 
lecturer,  to  save  expense.  The  committee,  with  the  aid  of  an 
extension  syllabus,  laid  out  a  program  on  India  and  China,  as- 
signing five  meetings  to  each  country.  The  center  was  divided 
into  groups  of  five,  each  group  having  its  leader,  and  in  addition, 
a  permanent  class  leader  was  chosen.  The  leader  assigned  one 
or  more  topics  to  each  group,  which  was  then  responsible  for 
papers  or  some  other  contributions  to  the  meetings  at  which  the 
topics  were  considered.  A  traveling  library  was  used  and  much 
help  was  given  by  the  public  library.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  class  not  only  among  members, 
but  among  the  residents  of  the  village.  During  the  course  on 
China,  some  translations  of  Chinese  characters  and  inscriptions 
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were  contributed  to  one  of  the  meetings  by  the  local  Chinese 
laundryman.  Meetings  were  held  once  in  two  weeks  at  the 
library,  the  groups  often  meeting  separately  during  the  inter- 
vening weeks. 

A  summary  of  the  courses  given  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 
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One  of  the  most  influential  agencies  now  in  operation  for 
reaching  the  working  classes  by  means  of  lectures,  continues  to 
be  conducted  in  New  York  city,  under  the  direction  of  Dr  Henry 
M.  Leipziger.  The  seventh  year  of  the  course  of  free  lectures  to 
the  people,  extended  from  Nov.  1,  1896,  to  April  1,  1897.  A  total 
of  1065  lectures  was  <-iven  and  the  attendance  reached  426,927. 
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Lectures  were  given  ;it  :::>»  different  centers  and  rarely  was  a 
vacant  chair  seen  al  any  of  the  lecture  halls.  Of  the  L065  lec- 
tures, 77l'  were  illustrated  by  stereopticou  views.  52  by  experi- 
ments while  241  were  not  illustrated.  The  subjects  included 
physiology  and  hygiene,  natural  science,  travel,  American  his- 
tory and  civics,  genera]  history,  art,  literature,  music  and  social 
science.  Many  of  the  lectures  were  arranged  in  courses  of  from 
two  to  six.  A  syllabus  was  furnished  in  each  case  and  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture  a  quiz  was  I  eld,  in  which  tin-  liveliesl  inter 
est  was  always  exhibited.  Tin  cosl  of  this  lecture  movemenl 
is  defrayed  by  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  popularity  is  attested 
by  the  fact  thai  the  audiences  have  constantly  increased  from 
22000  I  he  !ii  si  year  lo  426,000  during  las!  year. 

A  recent  address  by  Dr  Leipziger  so  well  seis  forth  the  pur 
poses  of  these  led  ures  1  hai  ii  is  here  reprinted. 

In  a  receui  address  Lord  Salisbury  significantly  referred  to 
the  power  which  'public  opinion'  now  exerts.  The  situation 
in  Europe  ai  this  momenl  is  due  to  this  regard  for  what  the 
'  people  '  think. 

This  deference  io  'public  opinion'  is  the  triumph  of  democ 
racy.  How  importanl  il  is  I  hen  lhai  public  opinion  should  be 
sound  and  sane,  and  thai  the  democracy  thai  wields  this  power 
shall  wield  it  in  obedience  to  lofty  ideals  and  pure  motives.  To 
give  those  ideals,  lo  furnish  the  inspiration  to  plain  living  and 
lolly  thinking,  to  spread  abroad  1  he  truth  that  shall  make  men 
free,  is  1  he  purpose  of  1  In-  university  of  1  he  busy —  t  he  h-a-  led  are 
course. 

The  story  at  I  he  close  of  the  s. Weill  h  \e;ir  is  bill  ;i  repetition  of 
former  tales.  Four  new  centers  were  opened  during  the  pasl 
season,  making  33  places  where  lectures  were  delivered,  L065  lee 
tures  were  given,  and  the  total  attendance  reached  li!ii.:;r»7. 
Seven  years  ago,  with  186  lectures^  the  attendance  was  a  little 
over  20000.  The  large  attendance  at  the  new  centers,  and  the 
maintenance,  nay.  increase  of  interest  at  the  old  centers,  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  this  provision  for  adult  education  is  one 
that   responds  to  an  aspiration  on  the  pari   of  the  mass  of  the 

people. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  find  at  these  lec- 
tures timulus  and  guidance,  and  who  carrj  on  by  means  of  this 
stint!  is  their  higher  education  in  connection  with  their  every- 
day rk.  Education,  we  are  beginning  to  see,  does  not  end  at 
the  gianimar  or  high  school  or  college.     It  is  a  continuous  pro- 
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cess.     Nor  is  it  limited  as  to  high  or  low,  to  any  age,  to  any  sex, 
or  to  any  condition. 

The  movement  of  which  our  free  lecture  course  is  a  part  is 
sometimes  known  as  university  extension.  In  many  of  the  re- 
ports  of  the  movement  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  in  other 
countries.  I  find  it  stated  that  the  working  people  do  not  attend 
iu  as  large  numbers  as  they  should.  1  am  happy  to  state  that 
our  :iudieiices  are  almost  all  composed  of  *  working  people.' 
Our  lecture  halls  are  near  their  homes.  These  lecture  halls 
being  generally  the  schoolhouses,  the  school  by  its  use  for  this 
purpose  becomes  an  educational  center  in  a  broad  sense  and,  by 
use  in  this  manner,  is  paving  the  way  for  the  time  when  in  each 
assembly  district  of  our  city  there  shall  be  a.  municipal  meeting 
house,  with  its  library,  reading  room,  and  assembly  hall,  where 
citizens  can  meet  to  discuss  those  broad  non-partizan  questions 
which  affect  their  general  well-being. 

The  course  of  lectures  during  the  past  season  has  been  more . 
closely  correlated  than  in  any  previous  year.  A  systematic  ar- 
rangement was  pursued — many  of  the  lectures  were  arranged  in 
courses  of  six,  and  the  syllabus  was  used  with  good  effect.  A 
'quiz'  followed  the  lecture  in  several  of  the  courses,  and  the 
interest  in  the  examination  was  lively.  By  this  examination  I 
was  gratified  to  find  how  much  reading  was  being  done  by  the 
regular  attendants. 

The  systematic  course  pursued  during  the  past  season  was  im- 
possible seven  years  ago.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  not  pre- 
pared for  continuous  study  or  continuous  thought.  In  fact,  as 
you  well  know,  no  lecturer  has  a  harder  task  than  he  who  has 
to  give  a  popular  lecture  to  a  mixed  volunteer  audience.  How 
easy  in  comparison  is  the  task  of  the  professor  in  his  recitation 
room.  No  audience  is  more  critical  than  such  audiences  as 
gathered  in  our  halls.  And  that  they  are  held  by  the  simple 
attraction  of  a  man  who  has  a  message  to  deliver,  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  good  common  sense  of  the  common  people.  So 
I  say  the  fact  that  such  genuine  interest  was  evinced  in 
lectures  given  in  courses  is  the  best  testimony  to  tin-  truth  of 
the  statement  thai  a  studious  spirit  is  gradually  being  developed 
in  our  community. 

Contrasl  ;i  course  of  six  lectures  on  music — beginning  with 
Bach  and  covering  musical  history  to  Beethoven's  time — given 
to  an  average  audience  of  600,  with  the  following  miscellaneous 
program  that  was  given  some  ."(»  years  ago  in  one  of  tiie 
mechanics'  institutes  in  England:  Wit  and  humor  with  comic 
songs;  Women  treated  in  a  novel  manner;  Legerdemain  and 
spirit  rappings;  The  devil,  with  illustrations;  Palestine  and  the 
Holy  Land ;  The  heavenly  bodies  and  the  stellar  system. 
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III  the  choice  of  subjects  as  heretofore  a  combination  was 
made  of  the  utilitarian  and  the  cultural.  Stress  was  laid  on  lec- 
tures on  physiology  and  hygiene.  For  this  purpose  alone,  tbe 
course  justifies  its  existence.  The  death  rate  of  great  cities  can 
be  lessened  not  alone  by  the  wisdom  of  the  authorities,  but  by 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  facts  that  protect  life  among 
the  masses.  Aud  with  our  heterogeneous  population,  it  imi.v 
yet  be  advisable,  as  has  been  done  elsewhere,  to  give  Lectures  on 
these  important  topics  in  other  languages  than  English. 

Intense  interest  has  been  shown  in  lectures  on  our  own  land- 
in  American  history  and  in  courses  of  lectures  on  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  municipal  life.    A  desire  has  been  expressed  by  till 
classes  for  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  the  workings  of  govern 
mental  machinery. 

This  desire  was  met  by  a  course  of  city  lectures.  Why  should 
not  the  chief  officials  of  our  city  or  representatives  of  the  various 
departments  tell,  through  the  medium  of  this  lecture  course, 
what  the  various  departments  are  doing — what  progress  is  being 
made  towards  better  schools,  cleaner  streets,  wiser  charity,  more 
beautiful  parks,  ampler  justice? 

What  object  lessons  could  be  given,  and  in  what  better  way 
could  civic  pride  be  developed! 

The  awakening  of  a  love  for  nature,  a  broader  outlook  on  the 
world's  history,  a  sympathy  with  noble  literature,  a  love  for  the 
esthetic,  that,  too,  has  been  included  in  the  scheme  of  lectures, 
for  be  it  remembered  it  is  not  knowledge  alone,  but  inspiration, 
ideals,  that  is  our  end  in  view. 

We  are  wise  in  our  generation;  we  are  learning  that  with 
shorter  hours  the  efficiency  of  the  working  class  has  increased, 
and  that  the  leisure  time  of  the  workingman  is  the  opportunity 
he  has  for  his  moral  and  intellectual  uplifting.  For,  after 
all,  it  is  the  workingmen  who  have  redeemed  the  world  in 
our  age.  The  triumphs  of  invention  have  been  the  work- 
ingman's.  Davy,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  Franklin,  Arkwright, 
were  all  working  men,  and  it  is  our  glory  that  in  the  past  gene- 
ration at  least  three  of  those  who  have  filled  the  presidential 
chair  have  been  workingmen.  That  country  is  happiest  in 
which  its  workingmen  are  most  intelligent,  and  are  partakers  in 
the  knowledge  of  science  and  the  glory  of  history.  From  the 
side  of  the  lecturer  great  good  is  done.  The  university  is  the 
laboratory  of  the  specialist.  The  free  lectures  are  the  dis- 
tributors of  this  intellectual  wealth  gathered  by  him.  If  the 
millionaire  is  merely  the  steward  of  his  fortune,  so  the  intellec- 
tually rich  are  the  stewards  of  their  talent.  And  those  who 
come  from  the  university,  the  college, who  have  something  to  tell 
and  tell  it  so  as  to  interest,  find  no  more  willing  listeners  than 
those  who  gather  at  these  lectures. 
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What  a  pleasure  the  lecturer  feels  at  the  conclusion  of  his  dis- 
course at  the  consciousness  of  having  given  a  new  stimulus,  a 
new  direction,  a  new  thought,  or,  perhaps,  overcome  an  old 
superstition. 

But  not  from  the  university  alone  are  the  lecturers  chosen. 
The  traveler  and  explorer,  the  journalist,  the  artist,  the  engi- 
neer, narrate  their  rich  experiences  to  eager  listeners.  And  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture  the  talk  at  home  is  not  the  idle  gossip  of 
the  hour,  but  the  discussion  of  topics  that  are  world-wide,  not 
of  the  recent  ball  match,  but  of  Lincoln  and  Shakspere.  These 
lectures  are  not  merely  intellectual  but  moral  and  philanthropic 
stimuli.  They  raise  the  average  intelligence,  they  create  a  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  they  teach  the  difference  between  exact  and 
incorrect  statements,  they  slowly  enable  the  mass  to  form  correct 
judgments  and  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  the  demagogue. 

Cooperation  with  other  educational  agencies  has  been  brought 
about.  There  is  a  movement  in  our  city  known  as  the  People's 
choral  union,  under  the  direction  of  Frank  Damrosch.  Two  of 
the  courses  of  lectures  on  music  were  illustrated  by  a  chorus  of 
30  voices  from  this  union  so  that  the  people  are  contributing  to 
the  lecture  course.  What  better  taste  can  we  cultivate  than 
that  for  good  music? 

The  libraries  feel  the  impetus  that  the  demand  for  good  books 
creates,  and  as  a  result  the  public  are  being  educated  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  free  circulating  libraries. 

The  lectures  on  science  enable  the  visitor  to  the  museum  of 
natural  history  to  look  with  different  eyes  on  the  collections,  and 
those  on  art  prepare  men  and  women  for  the  proper  appreciation 
of  our  collections  of  paintings  and  sculpture.  So  an  interest  iu 
life  has  been  given  to  many.  To  some  the  lectures  have  proven 
the  only  bright  spot  in  a  cheerless  existence,  to  others  a  social 
factor,  and  to  others  refining  influences.  The  boisterous  youth 
has  toned  down,  and  those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  learn. 

As  the  lecturers  were  chosen  from  all  callings,  so  the  audi- 
ences t^'pified  democracy.  The  judge  and  the  layman,  the 
mechanic  and  the  clerk,  the  doctor  and  the  washerwoman,  the 
father  and  the  son,  young  and  old,  attend  these  lectures — one 
touch  of  nature  making  the  whole  world  kin. 

With  increasing  facilities  year  by  year,  this  great  New  York 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  society  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  will,  I  hope,  attach  itself  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
our  citizens. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  treated  during  the  past  year 


PHYSIOLOGY   ANI>    HYGIENE 


The  house  we  live  in,  Dr  F.  A.  Lyons 
Digestion  of  food 
Circulation  of  the  blood 
Care  of  the  eyes,  Dr  C.  H.  May 
Care  of  the  teeth,  Dr  V.  C.  Bell 
Care  of  babies,  Dr  N.  Oppenbeim 
Care  of  babies,  Dr  Jos.  Bauin 
Laws  of  health,  Dr  J.  G.  Coyle 


Germs:  a  menace  to  homes,  etc.,  Dr 

Wendell  C.  Phillips 
Prevention  of  germ  diseases 
The  brain  :   its  nature  and  function,  Dr 

Philip  Meirowitz 
Emergencies,  etc.,  Dr  D.  L.  Raach 
First    aid    to   the   injured,    Dr    11.    A. 

Plymptoii 
What  to  do  in  case  of  fire,  T.  P.  Tnite 


NATURAL 

Oxygen,  W.  M.  Frishie 
Magnetism,  W.  H.  Frcedinan 
What  electricity  can  do      " 
Electrical   wonders  iu  daily  life,  Jos. 

Sachs 
The  coal  pile  to  the  electric  lamp      " 
The   electric   current:    heating,    mag- 
netic  aud    inductive    effects    (three 

lectures),  E.  R.  von  Nardoff 
X  rays,  W.  J.  Clarke 

"        Max  Osterberg 
Giant  Sou  and  his  family,  Flowers  of 

the  sky,  Miss  Mary  Proctor 
The  planets.  Prof.  J.  K.  Rees 
History  of  astronomy,  H.  S.  Davis 
Potency    of   a  sunbeam.   Prof.    S.  W. 

Hering 
Science  of  the  went  her,  E.  B.  Dunn 
Nati. re  of  atoms  aud  molecules,  Prof. 

Morris  Loeb 
Wild  flowers  in  and  about  New  York, 

C.  Van   Brunt 
Brick  and  pottery  industries,  H.  Ries 
Co:  I,  Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson 
Iron  and  steel,  H.  T.  Weed 
How  things  in  bronze  are  made,   E.   T. 

School. maker 
Curiosities     of     mechanism,     W.      F. 

Dnrfee 


SCIEM   i: 

How  ships  are  navigated,  Cap't  How- 
ard Patterson 

Water  supply  of  New  York  city,  C.  C. 
Manning 

Heating  ami  ventilation,  Prof.  J.  F. 
Woodhnll 

Food  and  nutrition,  Prof.  W.  0.  At- 
water 

Fish  and  fisheries,  Dr  Bashford  Dean 
"  Fred.  Mather 

Birds,  F.  M.  Chapman 

Snakes,  R.  L.  Ditmars 

Progress  of  the  telegraph,  M.  H.  Ker- 
nel- 

The  microscope,   Prof.  W.  Stratford 

Common  objects  of  the  microscope, 
S.  Helm 

Photography  up  to  date  <;.  <i.  Rock- 
wood 

The  camera  and  civilization,  P.  H. 
Lyon 

Niagara  on  tap,  T.  C.  Martin 

Birth  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  Dr  D. 
L.  Worlman 

Earthquakes,  C.  C.  Adams 

Volcanoes,  ancient  aud  modern,  E.  O. 
Hovey 

How  the  earth  grows  old,  Prof.  R.  E. 
Dodge 
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TRAVEL 

Manhattan  island  and  the  highlands, 

G.  F.  Greene 
Country  around  New  York  city,  J.  B. 

Uhle 
The    Catskills  and  the    Adirondack^, 

Dr  E.  H.  Cook 
Lakes   of  central    New    York,     S.    T. 

Willis 
Niagara,  T.  C.  McClelland 

"        John  Hutchison 
Connecticut    valley    and    the    White 

mountains,  S.  Jenkins 
The  New  England  states,  J.  L.  Thomas 
City  of  Washington,  G.  H.  Payson 
Chautauqua,  C:  Barnard 
Prairie,   mountain    and    shore,   C.  M. 

Skinner 
The  great  northern    country,   W.   A. 

McAudrew 
Arizona,  Dr  T.  Darlington  jr 
Yellowstone  park,  Prof.  G:  E.  Hardy 

"  B.  W.  Hanna 

California,  W.  T.  Dorward 
Southern  California,  G.  O.  Shields 
Camp  life  and  hunting  in  the  United 

States,  J.  B.  Burnham 
Pioneers  and  frontiersmen,  J.  B.  Burn- 
ham 
New  Mexico,  C.  Pullen 
Apache  land  and  the  City  of  Mexico, 

C.  Pullen 
Mexico,  William  Niven 
Nicaragua,  LeGrand  Kerr 
Ruined   cities  of  Mexico  and  Ceutral 

America,  M.  H.  Saville 
Ceutral  America,  Dr  F.  C.  Valentine 
Venezuela,  Miss  H.  L.  Stevens 
Brazil,  E.  J.  Moynihan 
The  British  Isles,  E.  Tilton  jr 
Westminster  abbey,  Miss  L.  R.  Bliss 
London,  James  Bowie 
Wales  " 


City  and  University  of  Oxford,  A.  M. 
Collet 

Scotland,  W.  T.  Dorward 

Burns  and  Scotland,  C:  Govau 

Ireland,  T.  Douglas 

Norway,  Miss  R.  Boyeseu 
"        A.  A.  Brockway 

Imperial    Berlin    and     other   German 
cities,  H.  E.  Northrup 

Holland,  W.  E.  Griffis 

Paris,  F.  Gaylord 

The  Black  forest,  Prof.  Henry  Zick 

Nuremberg,  Prof.  F.  A.  Hopkins 

The  Tyrol,  W.  D.  McCrackan 

Venice,  J.  L.  Hurllmt 

Cities  by  the  blue   Danube,  John    B. 
Devius 

Spain,  Prof.  C.  Sprague  Smith 

Italy 

Spain  and  Cuba,  J.  A.  McKnight 

Constantinople,  Dr  A.  F.  Schaufner 

Constantinople    and    Armenia,    G.    H. 
Filian 

Athens,  C.  A.  Young 

Greece,  J.  H.  Leotsakos 

Russia   and   the    Russians,  G:  Donald- 
son 

Pictures  from  Hindoo  life,  G.  N.  Thoms- 

sen 
Japan,  A.  C.  Maclay 
Japan  and  Japanese,  Prof.  F.  J.  Stanley 
China,  A.  C.  Maclay 
Egypt,  B.  F.  De  Costa 
South  Africa,  J.  S.  Lane 
Two  lone  islands  iu  the  Atlantic,  H.  S. 

Davis 
Somali  couutry,  L.  M.  McCormick 
Persia,  W.  R.  Stocking 
Trip   to   the   Sandwich   islands,  J.  B. 

Sand ford 
Beautiful    Hawaii,   Cap't   H.    E.    W. 

Campbell 
A  Greenland  summer,  H.  L.  Bridgman 
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The  pilgrim  fathers,  J.  M.  Philputt 
Men  and  women  of  76.  S.  M.  Fuerst 
Samuel  Adams 

Thomas  Jefferson,  W.  G.  McGuckiu 
Daniel  Webster,  C.  Brainerdjr 
Abraham  Lincoln,  J.  H.  Littlefield 
"  Gen.  G.  B.  Loud 

"  G.  F.  Shrady.jr 

"  S.  T.  Willis 

Alexander  Hamilton,  G.  H.  Crawford 
Andrew  Jackson,  II.  A.  Gushing 
Horace    Greeley,    Hon.     Amos     Cum- 
in ings 
The  civil  war,  J.  A.  Gonlden 
Turning  points   in  the   civil    war,    R. 

Johnson 
Growth    of    union,    Miss     Jennie     M. 

Davis 
The    Ainericau     indian,     Gen.     T.     J. 

Morgan 
The  birth  of  a  nation,  H.  W.  Elson 
Washington  and  his  cabinet      " 
Struggle  for  neutrality  " 

Federal  party  at  its  height  " 

Jefferson  and  his  party  " 

Struggle   for  independence,   Prof.    W. 

C.  Webster 
Making  a  constitution  " 


Jeffersonian  democracy,    Prof.   W.  C. 

Webster 
Jackson   and   the   revolution   of  1829, 

Prof.  W.  C.  Webster 
State  sovereignty  and  its  great  apos- 
tles, Prof.  W.  C.  Webster 
The  whig  parly  and    its  great    leaders, 

Prof.  W.  C.  Webster 
Our  old  navy,  II.  W.  Raymond 
Our  new  navy  " 

Historical  oorthside,  Jaines  I..  Wells 
New  York    from   1610  to   1896,    W.   A. 

Hoy 
A  day  in  New  York  in  1770,  Mrs  A.  N. 

Mayer 
Early   history   of   New   York,    E.    W. 

Searing 
Dutch    period    of    New     York,    Theo. 

Roosevelt 
How  we  are  governed.     1)  New  York 

state,    F.     E.     M.     Bnllowa 
2)  New  York  city     '• 
Problems  of  control,  Delos  F.  Wilcox 
Problems  of  fund  ion  " 

Problems    of    organization     " 
A   ride    with    Kit    Carson,   Col.  G.   D. 

Brewerton 
Civil  service,  Hon.  E.  P.  Wheeler 


GENERAL  HISTORY 


Heroic  age  of  American   seamanship, 

Prof.  M.  S.  Brown 
Buried  cities,  Prof.  R.  Gottheil 
Ancient  Athens,  G.  S.  Kellogg 
Life  in  aucieut  Rome,  Prof.  C.  Knapp 
Napoleon,  H.  A.  Monroe 


Bismarck,  G.  W.  Hininan 
Ancient  Egypt,  Prof.  W.  S.  Perry 
Ancient  Greece 

Review  of  the  world's  history,  Dr   E. 
C.  Savidge 


ART,  LITERATURE    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCK 


The  Egyptian  temple — Karnak  ;  The 
Greek  temple — The  Parthenon;  The 
The  Romau  temple — The  Pantheon  ; 
The  medieval  cathedral  —  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  Prof.  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin 


The  debt  of  the  19th  century  to  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  to  medieval   Europe, 
to     the    renaissance  (five  lectures), 
Prof.  W:  H:  Goodyear 
Modern  office  building,  Barr  Ferree 
Architecture  in  great  cities      " 
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Architecture  in  New  York  city,  D.  R. 
Huntington 

Charities  of  New  York,  Homer  Folks 
Better  homes  for  tbe  people,  A.  W. 

Millrary 
Art    during   the    renaissance,    Mrs  C 

Ruge 
Art    and    industry,    Miss  Alice    Don- 
levy 
Masterpieces  of  art,  A.  T.  Van  Laer 
American  art  and  artists 
Graphic  arls,  Prof.  S.  Woolf 
Les  miserables,  Miss  Ida  Benfey 
Robert  Burns,  H.  G.  Taylor 
Lowell,  H.  M.  Johnstone 
Shakspere;  his  life  and  times,  Prof.  A. 

V.  W.  Jackson 
Sweetness    and     strength    in    classic 

literature,  Prof.  E.  G.  Sihler 
An   evening  with   American   authors, 

Mrs  Isabel  Hodgson 
An  evening  with  German  poets,  Prof. 

A.  S.  Isaacs 
Song  writers  of  Europe,  Frederic  Dean 
True  function  of  music,  and  its  place 

among  the  arts,  T.  W.  Surette 
Bach  and  Handel  '' 

Hayden 

Mozart  " 

Beethoven,  1770;  close  of  classic  school 
Beginnings    of    romanticism,    T.    W. 

Surette 
Essentials  of  music,  Mrs  M.  Merrick 
Art  of  singing  and  voice  production, 

Miss  Florence  MacFarland 
Development  of  American  song,  H.  W. 

Greene 
Patriotic  songs  and  war  songs,  Miss  K. 

S.  Chittenden 
The  ballad,  Miss  Fanny  G.  Levy 
Rise  of  industrial  classes,  A.  M.  Day 
Social  classes  and  duties  " 


The  share  of  the  wage  earners,   Prof. 

F.  M.  Colby 
History  of  labor,  W.  H.  Tolman 
The  past  in  the  present,  B.  Phillips 
American  money,  Prof.  A.  B.   Wood- 
ford 
Theory  of  money,  Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson 
Metallic  standards  " 

Credit  and  fiat  money  " 

Prices    and    movements     of    precious 
metals  Prof.  J.  F.  Johnson 

The  present  problem  " 

Parliamentary  law,  Miss  A.  M.  Fielde 
An  interview  with  the  dictionary,  H. 

E.  Hayes 
Making  of  a  newspaper,  Johu  Foord 
The  use  of  the  newspaper,  E.  Thimme 
How  to  use  a  library,  C.  A.  Nelson 
The    happiest    day   in    the    world,  Dr 

E.  J.  Haynes 
Sanitation,  G.  E.  Waring  jr 
Rapid  transit,  C.  B.  Stover 
How    the    English   language    is    pro- 
nounced, Prof.  E.  H.  Babbitt 
Decliue  of  English  poetry,  Prof.  F.  H. 

Stoddard 
This  great  city,  Mornay  Williams 
"  J.  L.  Thomas 

Dr  E.  R.  L.  Gould 
Tbe    city's    housekeepiug,  A.   W.  Mil- 
bury 
Tbe  city's  schooling,  A.  P.  Marble 
J.  L.  Thomas 
Tbe  city's  traffic,  R.  R.  Bowker 
G:  L.  Fowler 
"  William  Potts 

The  city's  pleasuring        " 

J.  L.  Thomas 
Jos.  L.  Sears 
The  city's  purse,  D.  F.  Wilcox 

"  H.  de  Forest  Baldwin 

J.  Augustus  Johnson 


The  lectures  on  New  York  state  were  given  through  the  kind 
cooperation  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
Prof.  A.  S.  Bickmore. 
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Extension  teachers.  The  University  lists  now  include  169  lec- 
turers, offering  BIO  courses.  11  lecturers  and  25  courses 
have  been  added  during  the  year;  six  aanues  and  eighl 
courses  have  been  dropped.     A  complete  record  of  changes 

follows: 

LECTURERS    ADDED 

Mrs  Florence  Elizabeth  Cory.  President,  School  of  indus- 
trial art  and  applied  design  for  women,  b'.l  5th  a\.  New 
Fork. 

President  School  of  industrial  art  and  applied  design  for  women  1881 -; 
president  Society  of  applied  design  L883-;  teacher  in  Cooper  anion,  Ladies 
art  association  1877-80;  chairman  of  art,  N<-w  Fork  women's  press  clnb; 
lecturer  on  the   practical  industrial  side  of  design;   contributor  to   arl 

magazines  and  trade  journals. 

Practical  applied  industrial  design:  1  Principles  of  abstract 
design;  drawing,  arrangemen!  and  conventionalization;  2  Prin- 
ciples of  abstract  design;  geometrical  arrangement,  historic 
ornament  and  botanical  analysis;  3  Practical  arrangemenl  in- 
cluding  plain,  drop  and  turn-aboul  matches,  '  repeal  '  and  notes 
on  color;  1  Practical  design  as  applied  to  lace,  tile,  fan-mounts, 
window-shade  holders  and  stained  glass;  5  In-si^n  applied  to 
book  covers,  linoleums  and  line  oil  cloths;  fi  Design  practically 
applied  to  wall-papers;  7  Printed  silks  and  dress  goods;  8  Car- 
pets of  all  grades;  9  Three  ways  of  applying  design,  printing- 
drum,  dobby  and  Jacquard  loom:  10  Technical  terms  and 
phrases,  striping,  railroading,  color-steps,  etc. 

Shepherd  Ivory  Franz,  B.  A.  Assistant  in  psychology,  Co- 
lumbia university,  New  York. 

B.  A.  Columbia  181*4  ;  student,  at  Columbia  1894-97;  studeut  at  Leipzig 
1896;  university  fellow  in  experimental  psychology,  Columbia  1895-96; 
in  psychology  1896-97;  assistant  in  psychology  1897;  contributor  to 
Psychological  review,  Science,  Educational  review. 

Psychology,  the  science  of  mind:  1  The  brain  and  the  nervous 
system;  2  The  senses;  3  Our  feelings  and  emotions;  4  The  will 
and  attention;  5  Memory  and  imagination;  6  The  time  of  mental 
processes;  7  Illusions;  8  Hypnotism;  9  Child  and  animal  psy- 
chology;  10  Mind  and  matter. 
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E.  S.  Frisbee,  M.  A.,  D.  D.     Examiner,  Regents  office,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

B.  A.  Amherst  I860,  M.  A.  1866,  D.  D.  1878;  principal  of  high  schools, 
Amherst,  Mass.  1863-67,  Northampton,  Mass.  1867-72,  Binghamton.  N  Y. 
1872-75;  president  Wells  college  1875-91 ;  examiner,  Regents  office  1896-. 

History  of  classical  and  medieval  architecture  (stereopticon) : 
1  Greek  architecture;  2-3  Roman  architecture;  -I  Early  Christian 
architecture;  5  Romanesque  architecture;  6  Gothic  architecture, 
characteristics;  7  French  and  German  Gothic;  8  English 
Gothic;  (.»-l<>  Five  great  English  cathedrals. 

Great  pyramid  of  Egypt  (stereopticon) :  1  Structure;  2  Mean- 
ing of  the  structure. 

Joseph    French   Johnson,   B.  A.     Professor  of  journalism,  Uni 
\<  rsity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  A.  Harvard  1878;  associate  professor  of  business  practice,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  1893-95,  professor  of  journalism  1895-  ;  general  editorial 
work  on  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  1881-81:  literary  editor  Chicago 
Tribune  1886-87,  financial  editor  1887-90;  editor  of  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  1890-93. 

Current  topics:  1  Prices  and  prosperity;  2  Silver  question; 
3  Banking  problem;  credit  and  fiat  money;  4  Panics;  5  Labor 
question;  0  Reform  movements  in  politics;  7  Occult  forces  in 
politics;  8  Woman  as  a  citizen;  9  Nicaragua  canal  and  the 
Monroe  doctrine;   10  Immigration. 

Edgar  Stillman    Kelley.     Just  radar  in  music,  New  York  college 
of  music,  New  York. 

Private  pupil  in  counterpoint  of  Clarence  Eddy,  Chicago  1874-76;  private 
pupil  in  musical  composition  of  Max  Scifriz,  Royal  court  musical  con- 
ductor of  the  Royal  Wiirtemberg  opera  house,  Stuttgart  1876-80;  gradu- 
ated with  certificate  from  Royal  conservatory,  Stuttgart  1880;  piano  forte 
pupil  of  Wilhelm  Speidel,  Royal  conservatory,  Stuttgart;  instructor  in 
harmony,  counterpoint,  thematic  development  and  musical  form,  New 
York  college  of  music. 

Art  of  listening  to  music:  1  Sources  of  music;  2-4  Molds  for 
musical  thought;  5  Mathematics  of  music;  6  Classical  era;  7 
Romantic  school;  8  Fate  of  the  unusual;  0  Post-Wagnerian 
music;  10  Nationalism  in  music. 
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Sidney  H.  Morse.      Sculptor.  121  Franklin  si.  Buffalo;  N.  Y. 

19th  century  prophets:  1  The  sculptor's  art;  2  Men  and 
women  of  antislavery  days;  3  Memories  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son; 4  Memories  of  Oliver  Wendell  Eolmes;  5  Memories  of 
Walt  Whitman;  6  Memories  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott;  7  New  Eng 
land  transcendentalism;  8  Emerson's  prose  and  poetry  (readings 
and  comments);  9  Mary  Burke  Cogen:  how  one  woman  solved 
the  labor  problem  in  her  garden;  LO  Abridgement  of  Fredrica 
Bremer's  'Homes  of  the  new  world/ 

Mary  Piatt  Parmele,  52  W.  25th  si.  New  York. 

Author  of  histories  entitled  Evolution  of  empire  series,  Hermann,  France, 
England,  lulled  Stales,  etc.,  of  chart  called  Who,  when  and  what;  a  tyn- 
chronism  of  literature.  Fine  arts  and  music  in  sis  centuries  and  various 
philosophical  and  literary  essays. 

History  of  the  nations  in  outline. 

Political  economy. 

Fine  arts. 

Music:  its  evolutionary  development:  I  Position  of  music 
among  the  arts;  2  'When  music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young'  ;  •*'. 
Progressive  steps  of  development;  4  Music  as  an  art;  5  Folk- 
songs and  art  music;  6  Art  music;  7  Instrumentation;  8  Classi- 
cal and  romantic  schools;  9  Music  of  the  present;  10  Summary. 

Silas  G.  Pratt.       Principal,  West  End  private  school  of  music, 
69  YV.  88th  st.  New  York. 

Charter  member  American  college  of  musicians,  Manuscript  society,  New 
York;  musical  director  Manuscript  society  1896;  founder  and  honorary 
member  Apollo  club,  Chicago;  member  American  authors  gild;  author 
articles  on  American  school  of  music,  Nationalism  in  music,  etc.  in 
Musical  courier  and  American  musician;  author  and  composer  of  graud 
operas  Zenobia,  Lucille,  Triumph  of  Columbus ;  composer  of  three 
symphonies  for  graud  orchestra. 

Piano  recitals  of  the  '  Popular  classics '  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters with  sketches  of  their  lives:  1  Origin  of  the  pianoforte.  A 
new  art.  Influence  of  patriotism  on  the  art  of  music.  Compos- 
ers Dr  John  Bull,  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Handel;  2  Mozart,  Schu- 
bert; 3  Beethoven  the  musician,  the  philosopher  and  patriot 
(with  a  series  of  stereopticon  views  illustrating  historical  events 
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iii  America  and  France  if  desired);  4  John  Field,  Carl  Czerny, 
Von  Weber,  Mendelssohn;  5  Schumann,  Henselt,  Liszt;  6  Cho- 
pin the  poet  composer;  7  Chopin  the  heroic  and  dramatic  com- 
poser, with  anecdotes  related  by  Liszt  to  the  lecturer;  8  Ruben- 
si  ein.  Kiillax,  A.  Dupont,  Grieg,  Moskowski;  9  American  com- 
posers. Gottschalk,  Mason,  Mills;  10  Special  concert  lecture  '  Soul 
of  a  song."  with  views. 

Charles  Sanford  Skilton,  B.  A.       66  W.  96th  st.  New  York. 

B.  A.  Yale  1889 ;  teacher  of  languages,  Siglar's  school,  Newburg  1889-91 ; 
.student  at  Royal  high  school  for  music,  Berlin  1891-93;  professor  of  music, 
Salem  female  academy,  Salem,  N.  C.  1893-96. 

How  to  understand  music:  1  History  of  music  to  the  17th 
century;  2  Musical  forms  explained  and  illustrated;  3  The  mass 
and  passion;  4  The  oratorio  and  cantata;  5  Church  music,  the 
hymn  and  anthem;  6  The  opera;  7  Instrumental  music,  the  or- 
gan and  orchestra;  8  Instrumental  music,  the  piano;  9  The 
song;  10  Present  condition  and  tendency  of  music. 

Homer  B.  Spragne,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.      Professor  of  elocution  and 
oratory,  Drew  theological  seminary.  Madison,  N.  J. 

B.  A.,  M.  A.  Yale;  Ph.  D.  University  of  the  state  of  New  York;  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  English  literature.  Cornell  university  1868-70;  principal 
Adelplii  academy,  Brooklyn  1870-75;  head  master  Girls'  school,  Boston 
1876-85;  president  state  university,  North  Dakota  1887-91 ;  ex-president 
American  institute  of  instruction,  State  teachers  association,  North  Dakota  ; 
director  New  York  Shakspere  society;  counsellor  National  educational 
association ;  founder  and  first  president  of  Marthas  Vineyard  summer 
institute;  editor  of  seven  of  Shakspere's  plays  and  selections  from  Scott, 
Goldsmith,  Milton,  Chaucer,  Banyan,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Irving. 

Shakspere:  1  Shaksp>ere's  parentage,  cradle,  school;  a  study 
of  his  early  life  and  environment;  2  His  poverty,  '  butcher-knife,' 
wedding  ring;  a  study  of  his  boyhood,  the  family  reverses,  mar- 
riage; 3  Ferule  law,  lawlessness;  a  study  of  his  possible 
teaching,  legal  study,  escapades;  foundations;  4  Match-lock  and 
sword;  a  study  of  the  military  element  in  his  life  and  writings; 
5  Fun  and  frolic;  a  study  of  his  wii  and  humor  in  Dogberry,  Fal- 
staff;  6  Pen  and  pencil;  a  study  of  his  minor  poems  and  his 
style;  the  Baconian  theory;  7  Forge  and  foundry;  a  study  of  his 
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originality,  character-building,  peculiar  imagination;  8  Toler 
ance,  sight,  insight,  wisdom,  power;  a  si  inly  of  his  points  of 
superiority  to  other  poets;  9  Diary  and  classification  of  plays;  a 
study  of  his  business  life  and  supposed  successive  moods:  ID 
Greed  and  politics;  a  study  of  liis  deepesi  convictions,  limitation, 
mission. 
Drama  building  by  Shakspere:    L  Julius  Caesar;  2  \facbeth;  3 

Merchant  of  Venice;  4  Hamlet;  5  The  Tempest. 
Mainly  dramatic  readings  showing  Shakspere's  methods. 

Milton:  1  Milton,  1608-42;  a  study  of  his  preparatory  life  and 
early  poems;  2  Milton  1642-74;  a  study  of  his  public  life,  retire- 
ment; 3  Milton's  Paradise  lost;  a  study  of  Milton's  primeval 
universe  (with  diagrams);  4  Milieu's  Paradise  hist;  a  study  <>\' 
Milton's  new  created  worlds  (with  diagrams);  the  temptation; 
the  fall.  i 

Oliver  <  roldsmith. 

Delos  Franklin  Wilcox,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.      .".hi!  W.  45th  st.  New 

York. 

B.  A.  University  of  Michigan  1894,  M.  A.  L895;  Ph.  D  Columbia  1896 ;  fellow 
in  administrative  law  Columbia  1895-96;  author  Municipal  government  m 
Michigan  and  Ohio  (Columbia  university  studies  in  history,  economics  and 
public  law,  v.  5,  no.  3) ;  private  tutor  in  municipal  government  1896-; 
leeturer  for  the  New  York  city  board  of  education  :  contributor  to  the  New 
York  Independent. 

History  and  theory  of  municipal  government:  1  Introductory; 
principles  of  political  science;  the  state  and  government; 
2  Problems  of  city  government;  3  The  ancient  city,  state;  Athens 
and  Koine;  4  Municipal  government  iu  France;  5  Municipal  gov- 
ernment in  Germany;  6  Municipal  government  in  the  British 
empire;  7  Municipal  development  of  New  York  city;  8  Special 
legislation  for  cities  in  the  United  States;  9  Local  self-govern- 
ment in  American  cities;  10  Elements  of  an  American  city 
charter. 

NEW    COURSES    OFFERED 

Mrs  Jessie  K.  Curtis,  B.  A.      Ill  Waverly  pi.  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Othello:  1  Mohammed;  2  The  Moors;  ?>  False  faith;  4  Over- 
confidence  of  faith;     5  Value  of  doubt;     6  The  trial  of  faith: 
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jealousy  aroused;  7  The  trial  of  faith:  unyielding  faith  in  Des- 
demona;  S  Demands  of  honor;  0  Victory  of  faith;  10  Compara- 
tive studies.  '     i 

William  H.  Mace,  M.  A.  Professor  of  history  and  political 
science,  Syracuse  university,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Comparative  study  of  the  American  and  English  constitutions. 
Methods  of  teaching  and  studying  history. 

Arthur  Burnham  Woodford,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  economics 
and  politics.  School  of  social  economics,  Union  sq.  New 
York.  Lecturer  on  the  relation  of  sociology  to  education,  School 
of  pedagogy,  New  York  university. 

American  money  (illustrated) 
American  rate  of  wages  (illustrated) 
Elements  of  civil  government. 

English  and  American  political  methods  contrasted  (illus- 
trated) 

Industrial  progress. 

names  withdrawn  (see  previous  reports) 

Mrs.  Mary  Kennedy  Brown,  LL.  B.,  Chicago,  111. 

Charles  Flint  McClumpha,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Assistant  professor 
of  English  language  and  literature,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

William  P.  McKenzie,  B.  A. 

Burleigh  Parkhurst 

Mrs  Maria  T.  Richards 

Gerald  M.  West,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 

PROGRESS   OUTSIDE    NEW   YORK 

Notes    compiled  from  university  extension    periodicals,    official    circulars    and 

reports 

Maine.  Colby  university  has  carried  on  extension  work  for  five 
years  but  reports  that  the  demand  is  not  increasing.  In  October 
1896  a  circular  explaining  the  system  and  offering  14  courses 
and  28  single  lectures  wTas  widely  distributed  among  high  school 
principals  and  superintendents  of  schools.     Courses  were  given 
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during  the  year  at  Boston  (Tremont  temple),  Waterville,  Skow- 

began  and  Portland  high  school.     L6  single  lectures  were  also 
given. 

Massachusetts.  The  Lowell  free  lectures  which  ar«-  given 
each  year  in  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology  arc  in- 
tended to  provide  instruction  rather  than  popular  lectures.  The 
courses  are  on  the  same  general  subjects  each  year,  !  hough  vary- 
ing somewhat  according  to  the  demand.  The  total  attendance 
at  the  20  courses  of  1896-97  was  L210. 

Philadelphia.  During  the  academic  year  1896-97  the  Ameri- 
can society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching  arranged  and 
conducted  71)  lecture  courses  .11  54  centers,  mostly  in  the  stale  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  total  course  attendance  was  L2472;  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  158.  Syllabuses  more  carefully  prepared 
than  ever  before  were  used  in  connection  with  all  the  lectures 
and  special 'progress  was  made  in  the  organization  of  siudeiits' 
associations.  The  fact  thai  live  lecture  courses  were  given  to 
workingmen  is  worthy  of  note.  The  lectures  and  subjects  were 
as  follows: 

Thomas  Whitney  Suretie,  Development  of  music; 

G-raham  Wallas,  Oxford,  Eng.,  English  institutions; 

Henry  W.  Elson,  American  history  ; 

Joseph  French  Johnson,  current  topics; 

Albert  C.  Barnes,  Physiology  and  hygiene.  The  total  course 
attendance  was  about  800. 

'Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  lectures  on  music  by 
Thomas  Whitney  Surette,  which  were  given  with  equal  success 
to  widely  different  audiences,  one  center  being  for  colored  people 
alone.  His  subjects  were:  The  great  composers;  1)  classical 
period:  a)  Ballads,  madrigals  and  masses;  b)  Bach  and  Handel; 
e)  Haydn;  </)  Mozart;  e,  f)  Beethoven  and  The  great  composers; 
2)  romantic  period;  a)  Schubert:  the  lyric  tone  poet;  6)  Schu- 
mann: the  great  romanticist;  c)  Mendelssohn:  classical  tradition, 
romantic  spirit;  d)  Chopin:  national  music, idealized  dance  forms; 
e)  Wa.gner:  the  music  drama;  /)  Grieg:  music  of  the  north.     Mr 
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Surette's  plau  is  to  trace  the  great  movements  in  music  by  com- 
paring them  with  literature  and  painting,  and  by  showing  the 
relation  between  art  and  civilization  in  each  period.  The  great- 
est practical  benefit  of  the  lectures,  however,  lies  not  so  much  in 
their  historical  qualities  as  in  the  help  which  they  afford  the 
listener  in  appreciating  and  understanding  music.  They  teach 
him  how  to  listen.  In  addition  to  the  musical  illustrations, 
stereopticon  views  are  shown  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  consist- 
ing of  portraits  of  the  great  composers  and  of  scenes  connected 
with  their  lives.  The  policy  of  the  American  society  for  the 
extension  of  university  teaching  is  to  retain  and  strengthen  its 
old  centers,  not  to  establish  new  ones;  to  encourage  centers  to 
undertake  work  of  a  more  serious  character,  and  to  send  to  the 
centers  as  lecturers  only  those  men  who  have  scholarship,  lectur- 
ing ability,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  popular  education. 

The  annual  expenditure  for  university  extension  of  the  Ameri- 
can society  and  its  centers  is  about  $34000.  Of  this  sum  $26000 
is  earned  by  the  movement,  that  is,  paid  by  persons  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  lectures  and  classes  and  the  balance  is  contributed 
by  persons  who  believe  in  this  method  of  adult  teaching. 

The  society's  monthly,  The  citizen,  has  attained  high  rank  as  a 
scholarly  journal  devoted  to  literature  and  all  that  concerns  the 
higher  life  of  the  American  people.  Its  contents  consist  chiefly 
of  articles  on  matters  of  current  and  general  interest,  and  of 
reviews  of  books  best  worth  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  American  society  there  have  been 
given,  exclusive  of  the  summer  school,  693  lecture  courses  with  a 
total  of  4110  individual  lectures.  The  total  attendance  on 
courses  has  been  118,762  or  712,572  single  admissions.  The  aver- 
age number  of  lectures  to  a  course  has  been  six.  In  the  older 
centers  class  work  and  reading,  in  accordance  with  the  lecturers' 
recommend;! t  ion,  have  become  habitual  and  the  desire  for  con- 
tinuity of  work  is  gaining  ground.  The  Free  library  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  principal  book-sellers  recognize  and  supply  the 
wants  of  students.  i 
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The  officers  of  the  society  are:  president,  Charles  A.  Brinley; 
treasurer,  Frederick  B.  Miles;  secretary,  John  Nolen.  Informa- 
tion in  regard  to  its  work  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Secretary,  111  South  15th  st,  Philadelphia.— John  Nolhn, 
Secretary 

New  Jersey.  Extension  work  lias  been  conducted  by  Rutgers 
college  for  the  past  five  years.  During  1896  1)7,  three  courses 
were  offered  in  fine  aits,  seven  in  history,  ten  in  literature,  three 
in  philosophy  and  pedagogy  and  nine  in  science.  Centers  pay 
|20  a  lecture  and  this  fee  includes  7.")  copies  of  the  syllabus. 

The  extension  department  of  the  State  agricultural  college  was 
organized  in  1891  and  through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the 
late  Dr  George  H.  Cook  tin-  agricultural  courses  air  given  for 
$10  a  lecture.     Courses  have  been  given  at  Allaire,  Deckertawn, 

Freehold,   Haddoniield,   M estown,    Mullica    Hill,   Swedesboro, 

Newton  and  Red  Bank,  the  attendance  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  farmers  and  numbering  from  :!0  to  100.  The  following  eight 
agricultural  courses  were  offered  during  the  year:  Soils  and 
crops,  Food  of  plants.  Animal  nutrition,  Agricultural  botany, 
Economic  entomology,  Application  of  the  principles  of  physics, 
Construction  of  roads,  bridges  ami  drains  ami  Geology. 

Neicark.  A  lecture  course  which  appealed  to  the  people  and 
was  decidedly  educational  though  lacking  the  special  features 
of  a  university  extension  course,  was  given  in  Newark  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  of  the  South  Park  presby 
terian  church.  A  series  of  six  lectures  was  prepared  by  promi- 
nent men  and  course  tickets  were  sold  for  L5  cents.  Tin.'  subjects 
of  the  lectures  were:  Life  in  the  jungle  of  south-eastern  Asia, 
Great  characters  of  our  nation,  The  greal  city  of  Paris,  The 
covering  of  the  house  (a  talk  on  the  skin  and  its  care),  The 
lawyer's  work,  Looking  ahead.  The  audiences  were  large  and 
enthusiastic.  Those  in  charge  of  the  work  feel  that  the  lectures 
have  been  an  effective  means  of  educating  men  and  women  in 
regard  to  problems  of  daily  life. 

Florida.  The  John  B.  Stetson  university  of  De  Land  is  inter- 
ested in  promoting  extension  work  in  the  state,  but  the  president 
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reports  that  the  field  is  a  difficult  one  on  account  of  the  prevail- 
ing hard  times  after  the  disastrous  frosts.  19  courses  were 
offered  in  1896-97,  each  course  consisting  of  six  lectures.  Courses 
were  given  in  Palatka  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
more  work  next  winter.  '  Correspondence  teaching  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  extension  department. 

Ohio.  Cincinnati.  Saturday  classes  for  teachers  have  been 
held  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  since  1891  but  the  extension 
department  was  not  organized  till  1896.  Both  class  study  and 
lecture  study  courses  are  now  conducted.  The  class  study 
courses  give  instruction  on  subjects  which  are  not  well  adapted 
to  lectures,  such  as  mathematics  and  languages.  The  lecture 
courses  are  intended  to  form  a  basis  or  outline  for  farther  study 
of  literature,  history  and  science.  Certificates  signed  by  the  lec- 
turer and  secretary  of  the  university  extension  committee  are 
given  to  those  who  pass  the  examinations  and  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  courses  in  approved  sequence  are  taken  the  certificates 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  first  year's  work  at  the  university 
provided  the  usual  entrance  examination  is  passed. 

The  fee  for  six  lessons  at  the  university  is  $2;  for  a  class  study 
course  of  12  lessons,  $6;  for  24  lessons,  $10;    for  30  lessons,  $12. 

30  lecture  courses  were  offered  the  first  year,  10  of  which  were 
given  in  16  centers  before  March  1,  1897  with  an  attendance  of 
1500.  Six  centers  were  organized  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee, 
through  the  leaders  of  the  women's  clubs  in  Atlanta  and  Knox- 
ville,  the  others  being  in  Cincinnati  and  suburbs.  More  careful 
and  systematic  work  is  planned  for  next  year. 

Cleveland.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
a  course  of  12  extension  lectures  on  library  topics  was  given  at 
the  Cleveland  public  library  Dec.  10-24  by  Miss  Katharine  L. 
Sharp.  The  class,  numbering  39,  was  divided  into  two  sections 
and  included  most  of  the  library  stall'.  Lectures  two  hours 
long,  were  given  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  The  course  was 
very  successful,  giving  a  broad  view  of  literary  work  and  bring- 
ing out  the  interrelation  of  its  various  features. 
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Chicago,  111.  The  report  of  the  extension  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  for  18(JG-!'T.  shows,  in  all  departments,  an 
increased  interest  in  the  work.  141  courses  of  six  lec- 
tures each  were  given  in  95  centers,  56  in  Chicago,  '■>'■>  in  Illi- 
nois outside  of  Chicago,  and  the  remainder  in  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky.  This  was 
an  increase  of  10  %  over  any  preceding  year.  The  plan  of  organ 
izing  centers  into  circuits  was  found  most  successful  and  six  cen- 
ters have  agreed  to  have  the  same  lecturer  and  course  next  year. 
Educational  progress  is  shown  in  the  number  <>!'  traveling  librar- 
ies sent  out  and  reports  of  the  amount  of  reading  done.  _<>:: 
volumes  of  the  traveling  libraries  were  bought  by  students  and 
one  center  reported  thai  more  than  100  of  the  recommended  vol 
umes  were  sold  by  the  book  dealers.  At  16  centers  the  lecturer 
held  afternoon  classes  for  those  wishing  to  make  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  subject  than  was  possible  at  the  evening  lectures 
and  classes.  677  students  attended  these  courses.  Eighl  L2-lec 
ture  courses,  the  largest  number  ever  given  in  one  year,  were 
successfully  carried  out. 

To  encourage  the  educational  side  of  the  work  the  university 
offers  a  short  course  without  expense,  except  for  illustration  and 
traveling  expenses,  to  the  center  securing  the  highesl  standing 
based  on  weekly  papers  and  final  examinations  on  any  12-lecture 
course  (or  two  connected  short  courses  in  one  season),  if  25*  of 
the  attendants  do  the  assigned  reading  and  in  write  papers  for 
two  thirds  of  the  lectures.  The  course  thus  offered  is  to  be  the 
second  of  two  connected  short  courses  Cor  the  next  year.  Two 
university  extension  scholarships  amounting  to  free  tuition  for 
one  summer  quarter's  work  at  the  university  will  be  given  to 
the  two  students  obtaining  the  highest  mark  for  work  done  at 
these  courses. 

The  university,  the  trustees  of  the  Ryder  lecture  fund  and  the 
school  board  of  the  city  of  Chicago  cooperated  in  giving  four 
courses  of  free  lectures  in  the  public  school  buildings.  Tickets 
were  distributed  by  teachers  and  the  average  attendance  at  each 
course  was  700. 
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The  work  of  the  class  study  department  shows  an  increase  of 
60%  over  the  work  of  1895-96.  186  classes  were  formed  with  an 
enrolment  of  1871.  One  half  of  the  undergraduate  work  and 
one  third  of  the  work  for  higher  degrees  may  be  done  through 
this  department. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  correspondence  study 
department  was  574.  The  number  of  courses  was  111  and  121 
certificates  were  granted. 

Wisconsin.  Owing  to  the  political  excitement  in  the  fall  and 
the  greater  demands  on  the  best  extension  lecturers  by  the  uni- 
versity itself,  the  year  1895-96  was  not  a  specially  successful  one 
for  extension  teaching.  The  university  will  in  future  send  out 
as  lecturers  only  those  whose  training  and  experience  give  full 
warrant  for  believing  that  they  will  probably  be  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  centers.  English  literature  is  the  most  popular 
subject  and  next  in  order  are  economics,  sociology,  history,  as- 
tronomy and  Greek  life. 

Extension  teaching  is  also  carried  on  by.  correspondence 
courses  for  which  certificates  are  given  and  credit  toward  a 
degree  may  be  obtained  by  passing  the  university  entrance  ex- 
amination and  a  special  examination  on  the  correspondence 
course.  i 

Kansas.  36  courses  are  offered  by  the  University  of  Kansas, 
the  extension  plan  including  readings,  conferences  and  examina- 
tions. Persons  holding  the  degree  B.  A.  from  the  University  of 
Kansas  or  institutions  of  equal  rank  may  receive  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  on  completion  of  nine  extension  courses  of  12  lectures  each. 
A  university  extension  diploma  is  given  to  those  not  holding  the 
bachelor's  degree  who  satisfactorily  complete  nine  courses.  The 
lecturer's  fee  for  12  lectures  is  $100 ;  for  six  lectures,  $50.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  teachers  have  been  specially  inter- 
ested  iu  university  extension  and  special  courses  are  offered  to 
institutes  and  teachers  associations. 

Wyoming.  A  university  extension  association  with  head- 
quarters at  Laramie,  has  been  formed  by  the  faculty  of  the 
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University  of  Wyoming  and  the  leading  educators  of  the  state. 
To  help  a  work  which  is  considered  a  missionary  movement  in 
education,  the  lectures  arc  given  free,  the  only  expense  to  the 
center  being  the  lecturer's  traveling  expenses  including  enter- 
tainment. 

A  unit  course  consists  of  six  lectures  and  the  subjects  offered 
are  Political  economy, Psychology,  Methods  of  education, Botany, 
Zoology,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Chemistry  of  food,  Greek  and 
Roman  literal  inc.  Masterpieces  of  English  literature,  Medieval 
and  modern  history.  In  1896-97,  courses  on  Political  economy, 
Masterpieces  of  English  literature  and  Chemistry  of  food  were 
given.  45  attended  the  lectures  on  Chemistry  of  food  and  12 
passed  the  examination  and  received  certificates. 

The  state  is  sparsely  settled  and  the  distances  between  towns 
are  so  great  as  seriously  to  increase  the  expense  <>!'  forming 
centers  out  of  Laramie.  Cheyenne, <  arbon  and  Rawlins,  cities  on 
the  railroad  and  near  the  university,  can  be  reached  by  the 
lecturers  at  any  time  but  other  cities  and  towns  of  I  lie  state 
can  be  visited  easily  only  during  the  long  summer  vacation.  To 
aid  those  whom  the  lecture  cpurses  can  not  reach,  a  correspond 
ence  teaching  department  has  been  established.  A  unit  course 
consists  of  not  less  than  10  lessons  and  is  intended  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  one  term  of  resident  work.  Examinations  will  be  given 
and  one  half  the  work  required  for  a  degree  may  be  done  by 
correspondence.  The  fee  for  each  course  is  $5.  Courses  were 
carried  on  during  the  year  in  history,  pedagogy  and  English. 
The  university  will  also  assist  private  students  and  clubs  in 
planning  courses  of  study.  The  secretary  of  the  association  is 
I)r  Grace  R.  Hebard,  Laramie.  Wyoming. 

Colorado.  The  extension  work  conducted  by  Colorado  college 
during  the  year  in  cooperation  with  the  public  school  officials, 
consisted  of  three  courses  of  six  lectures  each,  given  in  the  high 
school  buildings.  The  subjects  were  German  life  and  letters, 
Norman  conquest  and  Socialism.  These  courses  begun  in  1894 
as  an  experiment  have  been  very  successful. 
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California.  University  of  California.  The  work  done  by  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  California  away  from  the  institution, 
which  may  be  considered  university  extension  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  term,  is  divided  into  three  classes: 

1  Single  lectures  given  in  all  parts  of  the  state  by  many  dif- 
ferent professors. 

2  Courses  of  connected  lectures,  university  extension  work  in 
the  more  restricted  sense.  These  have  been  given  as  follows: 
in  San  Francisco,  on  Gothe's  poems,  Lessing  and  his  works,  and 
the  English  romantic  movement,  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  institute 
of  art;  on  biology,  zoology,  and  pedagogy,  before  the  San  Fran- 
cisco teachers  club;  on  the  History  of  ancient  art,  at  the  Mechanics 
institute;  and  on  the  Life  and  works  of  Schiller,  at  the  Young 
mens  Christian  association;  in  Santa  Monica,  on  the  18th  cen- 
tury poets  and  dramatists;  in  Santa  Cruz  and  in  Pacific  Grove, 
on  the  Principles  of  decoration;  and  in  Stockton  on  Design  and 
its  history. 

3  The  farmers  institute  work.  Prof.  Edward  J.  Wickson,  in 
charge  of  farmers  institutes  explains  the  relation  of  the  univer- 
sity to  the  institutes  in  his  report  for  1893,  as  follows: 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  university,  the  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  of  agriculture  have  partici- 
pated in  the  proceedings  of  societies  and  conventions  devoted 
to  agricultural  progress  and  the  dissemination  of  agricultural 
information.  Such  association  with  practical  agriculturists  has 
secured  important  results.  It  has  brought  the  institution  and 
its  purposes  directly  to  the  attention  of  those  whom  it  aims  to 
benefit,  and  has  won  their  interest  and  support;  it  has  assisted 
the  members  of  the  college  stalf  by  increasing  their  knowledge 
of  agricultural  conditions  and  needs;  it  has  also,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  given  the  staff  opportunity  to  observe  the  natural  re- 
sources and  characteristics  of  the  state,  which  is  indispensable 
to  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  industrial  adaptations  of  the 
region.  It  has  been  regretted  that  field  work  and  local  investi- 
gation have  always  been  sorely  restricted  by  the  incessant  de- 
mands for  laboratory  and  office  work  at  Berkeley,  and  by  the  fact 
also  that  no  funds  were  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Still,  as  has  been  intimated,  all  possible  participation  in  agri- 
cultural assemblies  has  been  gladly  undertaken,  and  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  freer  intercourse  with  Lhe  people  in  their  local  meet- 
ings was  welcomed.  This  opportunity  arose  with  the  request 
from  the  California  stale  grange,  addressed  to  the  regents  of 
the  university,  that  farmers  institutes  be  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  university  in  California,  as  had  already  been 
successfully  done  in  Wisconsin  and  in  other  states.  At  the  same 
time  the  Morrill  aid  fund  became  available,  and  the  regents 
deemed  it  fitting  that  a  part  of  thai  fund  should  be  used  in  the 
form  of  an  extension  of  the  instructional  work  of  the  College  of 
agriculture  through  the  farmers  institute  method.  This  act  ion 
was  taken  by  the  regents  in  .March,  1S!I1,  and  the  beginning  of 
institute  work  under  that  name  in  this  state  was  in  April  of  that 
year.  .  .  The  character  of  the  meetings  held  thus  far  has 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  The  attendance  has  varied  great iv, 
ranging  from  50  to  200.  In  every  case  sharp  interest  has  been 
manifested,  and  many  resolutions  have  been  adopted  approving 
the  effort  ou  the  part  of  the  university.  There  has  also  been  a 
very  gratifying  spirit  displayed  in  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  meetings  in  the  way  of  essays,  addresses  and  free  pari  hi 
pation  in  the  discussions  which  have  arisen.  A  file  has  been 
kept  of  the  matters  of  greatest  interest  which  have  been  pre 
sented,  so  that  an  extended  report  of  the  institute  proceedings 
can  be  prepared  for  publication  if  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  it. 

In. 1895,  E.  W.  Hilgard,  professor  of  agriculture,  reports  in- 
creasing interest,  as  follows: 

The  farmers  institute  work,  the  immediate  supervision  of 
which  is  entrusted  to  Prof.  Wickson,  has  of  late  commanded 
much  deeper  interest,  and  it  has  fully  exhausted  available  funds 
to  satisfy  even  partially  the  public  demand.  I  regret  to  state 
that  this  interest  has  not  been  evenly  distributed  geographically, 
for  there  has  been  a  measure  of  apathy  in  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  state,  contrasting  with  the  almost  intense  eager- 
ness south  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains.  According  to  the  plan 
approved  by  the  regents  of  the  university  on  the  inception  of  the 
work,  the  institute  effort  has  been  directed  to  those  points  where 
greatest  interest  was  manifested  and  widest  cooperation  was 
possible.  During  1804  and  1895  these  points  were  clearly  in 
southern  California,  and  specially  to  minister  to  and  to  promote 
this  interest,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Pomona  college,  Claremont, 
Los  Angeles  county,  was,  at  my  request,  designated  by  the 
regents  as  university  representative  in  farmers  institute  work 
in  southern  California.  Prof.  Cook  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Michigan  agricultural  college,  and  has  been  a 
prominent  institute  speaker  in  the  east.     His  acquaintance  with 
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institute  methods,  his  zeal  arid  success  as  an  organizer,  and  his 
acceptability  as  a  speaker,  have  exerted  a  marked  influence  in 
the  extension  of  interest  in  the  south. 

These  meetings  have,  as  a  rule,  been  very  satisfactory  both  in 
manifestation  of  interest  and  in  attendance.  At  nearly  all  of 
1  la  m  there  have  been  two  university  representatives  present, 
who  have  delivered  stated  lectures  on  subjects  of  local  import- 
ance, and  the  localities  have  furnished  groups  of  excellent  speak- 
ers on  pertinent  agricultural  and  educational  topics.  In  most 
cases  the  sessions  have  been  enlivened  with  good  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental. 

The  plan  of  arrangement,  which  according  to  our  recent  expe- 
rience seems  most  commendable,  is  to  select  three  central  points 
in  the  same  general  region  of  country,  and  to  give  two  days  to 
each  of  these  points.  The  proceedings  open  with  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  first,  and  close  with  the  evening  session  of  the 
second  day — thus  giving  five-session  institutes  at  each  place. 
By  this  plan,  in  one  week  we  are  able  to  hold  three  institutes  in 
different  localities,  and  thus  reach  the  greatest  number  of  people 
with  a  minimum  of  cost  of  travel  and  of  absence  from  regular 
work  at  Berkeley. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  farmers  institute  work,  the  staff  of 
the  station  has  done  much  in  the  same  line,  though  under  a  dif- 
ferent name.  At  Camp  Roache,  a  summer  school  of  agriculture 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  under  the  auspices  of  the  state 
grange,  four  lecturers  from  the  state  university  participated. 
At  conventions  and  local  meetings  of  fruitgrowers,  viticultur- 
ists  and  dairymen,  chiefly  in  the  central  region  of  the  state,  the 
station  staff  has  taken  an  active  part,  and  demonstrations  of 
station  work  in  various  lines  have  been  made.  We  cherish  a 
genuine  interest  in  all  these  undertakings,  which  are  clearly  in 
the  line  of  advancing  agricultural  intelligence;  and  though  the 
undertaking  often  seems  a  heavy  addition  to  the  weight  of  our 
stated  duties,  we  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  popularize 
the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  station,  and  to  reciprocate 
the  interest  manifested  in  this  branch  of  the  university  work, 
which  is  clearly  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  in  all  lines 
of  agricultural  effort. 

During  the  last  year,  the  farmers  institute  work  has  so  ex- 
panded that  the  Department  of  university  extension  in  agricul- 
ture has  been  established  and  institutes  of  five  sessions  each  have 
been  held  in  52  places.  The  following  extract  shows  in  detail 
the  present  organization  of  the  department: 

At  their  meeting  on  July  13,  1897  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  California  completed  arrangements  for  a  broader  and  more 
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systematic  promote I'  farmers  institutes  and  other  means  for 

university  extension  work  in  agricultural  lines.  This  provision 
mi  the  pari  of  the  regents  is  in  dear  recognition  of  the  warm 
welcome  with  which  farmers  institute  work  was  received  by  Cal- 
ifornia agriculturists  during  lasi  year.  Dired  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  work  and  the  demand  for  ii  is  to  be  found  in  un- 
solicited resolutions  passed  by  aboul  20  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  on  file  petitions 
for  institute  meetings  from  :.::  differenl  localities  lying  north  of 
the  Tehachapi  mountains,  and  not  loss  than  20  similar  applica- 
tions in  the  region  smith  of  Tehachapi.  These  applications,  be- 
ing required  to  have  not  less  than  I'd  names  each,  show  a  force 
of  not  less  than  L500  citizens  who  have  declared  themselves  to  be 
ready  to  cooperate  actively  with  the  university  in  the  holding  of 
farmers  institutes,  at  which,  judging  from  the  experience  of  last 
year,  there  will  he  not  less  than  an  aggregate  of  7500  persons 
in  attendance.  In  view  of  these  facts,  indicating  the  breadth 
and  fertility  of  this  field  of  work  which  is  open  to  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  university,  ami  in  view,  also,  of  the  obliga- 
tions informally  entered  into  by  the  representatives  of  the  uni- 
versity during  their  conferences  with  members  of  the  last  legis- 
lature, the  regents  of  the  university  have  made  ampler  provision 
for  the  present  year  to  ensure  a  character  ami  conduct  of  meet- 
ings creditable  to  the  university  ami  satisfactory  to  the  people, 
in  the  exposition  of  the  teachings  of  agricultural  science  and  pro- 
gressive practice;  and  in  making  clearly  and  widely  known  to 
the  people  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  university  in  this  branch 
of  its  extension  work. 

For  these  purposes  a.  special  department  has  been  created  in 
the  College  of  a gri culture  to  be  known  as  the  department  of  uni- 
versity extension  in  agriculture,  and  the  professor  of  agricultural 
practice,  Prof.  Wickson,  is  designated  as  head  of  this  depart- 
ment, with  the  special  title  of  superintendent.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  officer  to  maintain  immediate  supervision  of  the  work  in  its 
general  features,  to  assume  responsibility  for  its  prosecution  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  regents;  to  render 
adequate  reports,  and  energetically  to  promote  the  effort  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  university  and  the  agricultural  industry. 

In  view  of  the  area  and  consequent  distances  involved  in  the 
promotion  of  the  work  in  so  large  a  state  as  California,  there 
have  been  appointed  two  assistants,  one  to  prosecute  the  work 
in  the  parts  of  the  state  north  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains,  and  to 
have  his  office  at  the  university  site,  the  other  to  have  charge  of 
the  work  in  the  counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi  and  to  reside 
in  that  part  of  the  state.  These  assistants  are  designated  as 
conductors  of  farmers  institutes  each  for  his  own  geographic  dis- 
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trict,  and  they  will  actively  participate  in  the  preliminary  organi- 
zation of  the  work  and  in  its  actual  prosecution. 

Qualifications  for  the  positions  of  conductors  of  farmers  insti- 
tutes have  been  at  least  provisional lv  prescribed  as  follows:  '  Uni- 
versity or  college  education  and  proper  appreciation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  higher  education  generally;  a  broad  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  agricultural  conditions  and  methods,  and  ability 
to  speak  acceptably  in  public  assemblies  and  to  conduct  the  dis- 
cussions thereof;  experience  and  skill  in  organizing  and  promot- 
ing public  meetings,  and  winning  popular  interest  therein.'  Se- 
lections for  conductors  of  farmers  institutes  were  made  at  the 
meeting  of  July  13  as  follows:  For  the  district  north  of  the 
Tehachapi  mountains,  Douglas  T.  Fowler  of  Fresno,  a  graduate  of 
the  university,  afterwards  a  very  successful  public  school  princi- 
pal in  Oakland,  and  more  recentlya  manager  of  important  agricul- 
tural enterprises  in  Fresno  county.  He  is  widely  known  to  have 
the  knowledge  and  ability  which  specially  fit  him  for  institute 
work,  and  he  has  actively  participated  in  farmers  institute  meet- 
ings in  his  county  ever  since  the  first  was  held  in  1891.  For  the 
region  south  of  Tehachapi,  Prof.  A.  .J.  Cook  of  Claremont,  Los 
Angeles  county,  was  selected.  Prof.  Cook,  before  coming  to  Cal- 
ifornia, was  a  prominent  worker  in  institutes  from  Wisconsin 
eastward  to  New7  York.  For  the  last  three  years  he  has  repre- 
sented the  University  of  California  in  these  lines  in  southern 
California,  and  has  demonstrated  a.  breadth  of  knowledge,  energy, 
tact  and  kindliness  which  have  made  the  southern  California  insti- 
tutes exceptionally  popular  and  successful. 

The  appointment  of  these  two  conductors  was  decided  on  in 
order  that  extension  work  should  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
agricultural  instruction  and  investigation,  as  it  did  last  winter. 
The  well-known  special  lecturers  of  the  university  staff  will  con- 
tinue the  work  which  they  so  acceptahl}'  prosecuted  last  year, 
and  will  accompany  the  conductors  so  far  as  is  possible  without 
too  great  interference  with  their  lecture  and  laboratory  work  at 
Berkeley.  The  regents  also  provided  that  the  work  should  be 
clearly  a  university  effort  by  designating  a  special  committee  con- 
sisting of  Pres.  Kellogg,  Prof.  Hilgard  and  Prof.  Wickson,  to 
whom  the  general  conduct  of  the  work  is  to  be  intrusted. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  regents  to  develop  and  extend  agricultural 
extension  work  to  the  fullest  breadth  and  efficiency.  They  have 
instructed  the  special  committee  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  uni- 
versity extension  in  agriculture  to  give  due  attention  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  which  have  been 
devised  by  progressive  institutions  in  the  oldest  states,  and  report 
upon  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  their  adoption  in  this 
state.     Such  forms  are  comprised  in  the  organization  of  local 
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clubs  for  study  and  experimentation  in  agriculture  and  for  the 
promotion  of  institute  work;  also  in  courses  of  systematic  read- 
ing'in  the  elements  of  the  sciences  underlying  agriculture  and  in 
the  most  successful  and  rational  agricultural  practices.  By  such 
means  the  university  intends  more  and  more  closely  to  approach 
the  people  in  their  homes  and  fields  and  win  popular  support  by 
promoting  individual  and  general  success  and  prosperity. — Prof. 
\V:  D.  Armes,  Secretary  for  university  extension. 

Leland  Stanford  jr  university.  Some  extension  courses  and 
many  lectures  have  been  given  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
by  professors  of  Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  though  no  cen- 
ters have  been  organized.  Courses  were  given  during  the  year 
at  San  Francisco  on  Tennyson,  and  The  fur  seal;  at  San  Jose"  on 
History  of  European  civilization,  and  Divine  comedy  of  Dante; 
at  Camp  Roache  on  Money  and  transportation;  at  Mt  Tamalpais 
military  academy  on  English  literature;  at  Provo  City,  Utah,  on 
Moral  education  and  Education  of  the  teacher;  at  San  Luis 
Obispo,  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Stockton  on  Science  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Lectures  were  also  given  at  the  Coronado 
summer  school  on  Shakspere,  American  literature,  bionomics 
and  zoology. 

Cambridge,  England.  Dr  R.  D.  Roberts,  secretary  of  the 
Cambridge  local  lectures  gives,  in  his  24th  annual  report,  an  en- 
couraging outlook  for  the  position  and  importance  of  university 
extension  after  25  years.  Three  conditions  are  noted  in  which 
improvements  in  the  present  system  are  needed: 

1)  To  meet  the  case  of  students  who  have  unavoidably  missed 
one  or  more  of  the  series  of  consecutive  courses. 

2)  To  meet  the  case  of  students  living  at  centers  where  contin- 
uous courses  are  not  given. 

3)  To  supply  a  sufficient  incentive  to  induce  students  attend- 
ing permanent  institutions  like  the  university  extension  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  to  undertake  systematic  courses  of  study 
which    will    give   a    liberal    general    education.     A    universitv 

■J 

diploma  for  local  students  is  urged  and  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  question.  The  establishment  of  the 
sessional  certificate  and  the  remodeling  of  the  vice-chancellor's 
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certificate  has  been  influential  in  increasing  continuous  study. 
The  number  of  centers  is  increasing  and  though  there  is  no  ad 
vance  in  the  actual  number  of  students,  LOS  sessional  certificates 
were  granted  and  the  quality  (if  the  work  is  steadily  improving. 
Colchester  technical  and  university  extension  college.  The 
report  for  the  firs!  year  shows  over  600  students  in  attend 
ance  at  the  various  classes.  University  extension  in  the  town  is 
a  department  of  the  college  and  a  pupil  teacher  center  has  been 
successfully  organized. 

London.  The  program  of  extension  work  in  London  is  shown 
by  the  following  statistics  of  the  London  society  for  the  years 
1896  and  1897: 

189G  1897 

No.  cf  courses 148  160 

No.  of  students 13238      14150 

No.  of  certificates 1906        1807 

The  decrease  in  number  of  certificates  is  due  to  changed  regu- 
lations of  the  education  department  with  regard  to  the  Queen's 
scholarship  examination,  candidates  now  being  allowed  to  take 
the  university  extension  examination  only  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Queen's  scholarship  examination  in  the  same  subject.  The 
council  hopes  that  a  closer  connection  may  he  established  be- 
tween university  extension  work  and  the  training  of  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  iu  the 
number  of  summer  term  courses  the  past  year,  indicating  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  importance  of  continuous  study,  ;is  summer 
courses  are  given  only  at  centers  where  the  work  is  iu  sequence 
and  continuous  throughout  the  year.  In  many  cases  students 
wishing  to  complete  the  session's  work  attend  summer  courses 
at  another  center.  Pioneer  courses  of  lectures  attended  by  3500 
people  largely  of  the  working  class  were  given  at  Bethnal  Green, 
Poplar,  Queen's  Park,  St  Pancras,  Shoreditch  (two courses),  Wal 
worth  (two  courses)  and  Wandsworth.  The  technical  education 
hoard  of  the  London  county  council  pays  for  these  courses.  The 
course  on  Electric  power  and  lighting  at  Shoreditch,  which  was 
illustrated    by   views    of   the   Shoreditch    electric    installation, 
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aroused  great  interest  among  the  wo  iking  men,  many  of  whom 
remained  for  class  work,  wrote  weekly  papers  :ind  40  passed  the 
examination.  Two  extension  centers  were  formed  as  a  result 
of  the  pioneer  courses. 

Oxford.  During  the  past  year  excellent  results  are  apparent 
from  the  local  lectures,  the  summer  meeting  and  the  Reading 
university  extension  college.  146  courses  were  given  at  104 
centers,  an  increase  of  19  courses  over  the  previous  year.  The 
total  attendance  was  18263.  Of  these  5453  attended  the  classes, 
1375  wrote  papers  and  670  passed  the  examinations.  History 
was  the  most  popular  subject.  Interest  in  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  continues,  as  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  11  elemen- 
tary classes  and  two  intermediate  classes,  from  which  eight 
candidates  successfully  passed  the  examinations.  14  lecturers 
have  been  added  to  the  staff,  no  one  being  appointed  who  has  not 
proved  his  ability  to  lecture  in  public  with  success.  Miss  M.  S. 
Beard,  assistant  secretary  to  the  delegacy  for  nearly  nine  years, 
has  resigned  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  E.  M.  Gunter  of 
Lady  Margaret  hall. 

Beading  university  extension  college.  The  report  presented  to 
parliament  by  the  treasury  commissioners  who  visited  the  college 
during  the  past  year  testifies  to  the  excellence  of  the  technical 
work,  specially  in  agriculture,  and  recommends  that  the  claims  of 
the  college  for  a  treasury  grant  should  be  considered  at  no  distant 
date.  In  response  to  the  appeal  for  £12000  for  the  new  buildings 
which  are  needed  £9000  has  been  promised  and  a  new  wing  has 
been  begun.  This  will  be  completed  in  the  summer  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  will  be  present  at  the  opening  ceremony.  709  students 
were  registered  during  the  past  year  among  whom  one  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  at  Brasenose  college  and  another  a  private 
exhibition  at  New  college,  both  in  modern  history.  Woolwich  ex- 
tension center  has  raised  a  fund  for  sending  a  student  to  the 
Reading  college,  thus  linking  the  college  to  the  extension  center 
and  the  university.  The  department  of  fine  arts  has  been  reor- 
ganized with  Walter  Crane  as  director  and  a  new  department  of 
music  established  with  Sir  Walter  Parratt  as  honorary  director. 
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Germany.  An  awakening  interest  in  university  extension  is 
shown  in  Germany  by  a  petition  sent  in  January  1897  by  the 
professors  and  instructors  in  the  University  of  Berlin  to  the 
senate  of  the  university  asking  that  popular  university  courses 
be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city  following  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  University  of  Vienna.  The  petition  failed  to 
pass  by  one  vote  but  success  is  expected  when  it  is  next  pre- 
sented. Extension  courses  were  given  in  12  towns  including  12 
courses  at  Konigsberg  and  10  at  Munich.  38%  of  the  3358  stu- 
dents who  attended  the  courses  at  Munich  were  workingmen. 

Austria.  The  report  of  the  second  year  of  extension  lectures 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Vienna  shows  that  60 
courses  were  given,  each  course  consisting  of  six  lectures.  28 
of  the  courses  were  arranged  in  educational  sequence,  while  in 
1896  only  15  courses  out  of  58  were  in  sequence.  During  the 
year  $4250  was  granted  by  the  education  department,  $2000 
was  received  from  admission  fees  and  .$700  from  subscriptions. 
The  expenses  were  $5250,  over  $3000  being  paid  for  lecturers. 
Out  of  an  attendance  of  7465  there  were  1907  working  men  who 
received  tickets  at  half  price  through  their  unions.  The  courses 
were:  natural  history  15,  hygiene  13,  history  12,  literature  and 
art  12,  political  and  economic  science  8.  Special  mention  is  made 
of  a  successful  course  in  Latin.  Courses  are  arranged  in  three 
terms,  November  and  December,  January  and  February,  March 
and  April.  In  the  third  section  the  class  consisted  of  54  assist- 
ants in  industrial  occupations,  41  teachers,  37  clerks  in  private 
offices,  20  shopkeepers  or  workingmen,  18  civil  servants  or  sol- 
diers and  13  private  students.  A  similar  course  will  be  given 
next  winter. 

Belgium.  Extension  work  was  conducted  by  the  University 
libre  of  Brussels  at  16  local  centers  and  22  courses  were  given,  at- 
tended by  4630  persons  mainly  from  the  middle  classes.  Xew  cen- 
ters were  organized  at  St  Giles,  Huy,  Mons,  Gembloux,  Naruur, 
Tirlemont  and  Charleroi.  The  committee  has  made  an  appeal 
for  aid  to  enlarge  the  traveling  libraries. 
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INSTITUTES  IN   NEW    YORK 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  opening  meet- 
imgfor  the  year  was  held  Sept.  30  willi  an  address  by  Pres.  Booker 
T.  Washington  of  Tuskeegee  normal  institute,  Alabama.  At  the 
closing  meeting  on  May  28,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  odC 
Louis  Agassiz,  Prof.  U.  S.  Shaler  of  Harvard  gave  an  address 
on  Agassiz  and  his  influence  on  the  development  of  natural  sci- 
ence in  Atmerica. 

The  number  of  lectures  has  again  increased.  Courses  were 
given  on  Historic  old  towns 'in  New'  England  by  prominent  New 
England  men.  Religions  of  the  primitive  races  of  America  by 
Prof.  D.  G.  Brinton,  Oriental  elements  in  European  literature 
by  Joseph  Jacobs,  president  of  the  British  folklore  society  and 
a  general  course  of  addresses  and  lectures  by  George  W.  ('able, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  John  Burroughs  and 
others.  Exhibitions  were  given  by  the  department!  of  painting 
in  conjunction  with  the  Brooklyn  art  association  and  the  Brook- 
lyn art  club  and  by  the  departments  of  architecture  and  arch- 
eology, entomology,  mineralogy,  geology,  pedagogy  and  photog- 
raphy. The  collections  were  exhibited  at  the  Bedford  park  mu- 
seum building  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  during  the 
winter  till  February  and  were  then  transferred  to  the  new  mu- 
seum building  where  they  are  to  be  exhibited  permanently  for 
the  benefit  of  students  and  the  public. 

The  first  section  of  the  museum  building  was  ready  for  use  in 
May.  The  basement  contains  lecture  rooms,  an  exhibition  room, 
reception  rooms  and  an  office.  The  first  story  contains  the  hall 
of  Greek  sculpture  and  architecture,  the  hall  of  Graeco-Koman 
sculpture  and  two  smaller  galleries.  The  second  floor  contains 
four  exhibition  rooms  for  the  scientific  departments  and  the  third 
floor,  four  galleries  for  paintings.  The  musuein  is  open  to  the 
public  free  on  \Yednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
from  9  to  G,  also  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  from  7.30  to  9.45 
p.  m.  and  on  Sundays  from  2.30  to  5.30.  On  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days there  is  a  small  admission  fee. 
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An  increased  number  of  extension  courses  were  given.  The 
subjects  included  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French  and  English  lit- 
erature, American  and  European  polities',  sociology,  political 
economy,  travel  and  description,  science,  critical  and  analytic 
reading  of  selected  pianoforte  sonatas.  For  the  extension 
courses  and  instruction  in  the  schools  of  fine  arts,  architecture, 
political  science  and  biology  an  extra  fee  is  charged.  The  Brook- 
lyn institute  continues  to  hold  easily  firs!  place  as  the  largesl 
and  most  carefully  organized  and  the  most  active  and  efflcienl 
institute  in  the  entire  country. 
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Yonkers  woman's  institute.     The' following  is  a  summary   of 
the  class  work  done  last  year. 


Subject 


Calisthenics 


Instructor 


MissL.  B.  Clark 


No.  of  lessons 


Cookery 

Institute  club  class 
St  Johrj'skospital  train- 
ing class 
Cook's  class 
Housekeepers 
Parochial  school 
Outside  classes 


Mrs  H.  R.  Tiimmer 


Public  school  classes  Miss  K.  R.  Fisher 


30 


27 

13 
13 
9 
10 

28 


8  weeklv 


Kitchen  garden 


25 


Literary  classes 


17 


Parliamentary    procedure  Mrs  Walworth 


No.  attending 
regularly 


16 


Basket  ball 

Miss  Mary  Mosely 

10 

16 

Dressmaking 

Miss  Schenck 

12 

10 

Embroidery 

Mrs  Houghton 

18 

6 

Sewiug 

Miss  Alice  Hooper 

28 

10 

Dressmaking 

Club  class 

32 

12 

Embroider  y 

Club  class 

24 

8 

Millinery 

24 

6 

15 

12 
15 

5 

18 
30 


120  weekly 


10 


10 
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The  aggregate  attendance  for  all  departments  in  the  building 
is  about  4500  a  month,  not  including  Penny  provident  depositors. 
The  registration  in  different  departments  is  as  follows: 

Library  borrowers 1081 

Institute  club 200 

Consignors  woman's  exchange 43 

Employment  bureau 450 

Special  classes 84 

Civic  league 72 

Executive  council 14 

Associate  members 30 

Penny  provident  fund 1224 

Public  school  cookery  classes 130 


The  civic  league  held  10  conferences  and  seven  regular  meet- 
ings with  an  average  attendance  of  25. 

INSTITUTES  OUTSIDE  NEW  YORK 

Wells    memorial    institute,     Boston.        A    very    successful 
course  of  classes  and  lectures  was  given  at  the  institute  last  year, 

CLASSES 


Elementary  mechanical  drawing 

Advanced  mechanical  drawing 

Dressmaking  for  beginners 

Dressmaking  for  advanced  students 

Millinery  for  beginners 

Millinery  for  advanced  students 

Elocution 

Dancing  and  deportment 

LECTURES 

Practical  electricity  (elementary) 

Practical  electricity  (advanced) 

Steam  and  steam  engineering  (elementary).  . 


No. 
registered 

Average 
attendance 

37 

21 

37 

21 

60 

37 

35 

20 

60 

44 

35 

21 

70 

36 

105 

85 

225 

47 

201 

53 

255 

81 
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No.  Average 

registered     atteii'l 


Steam  and  steam  engineering  (advanced) 251  s« 

Emergency  and  hygiene  (for  women) 90  22 

Emergency  and  hygiene  (second  course) 51  •",,; 

Principles  of  political  economy 51  23 

Totals L563  634 


The  work  tlms  far  has  been  confined  to  industrial!  education 
but  the  superintended  in  his  annual  reporl  recommends  the  in- 
troduction of  other  subjects  later.     Plans  are  under  considera 
tion  also  for  adding  university  extension  lectures  and  a  summer 
course  of  insl  rud  ion. 


The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  made  more  evidenl  the 
problems  with  which  extension  teaching  is  confronted  in  n  Btate 
in  which  distances  are  s<>  greal  and  where  there  are  n<>  staff  or 
university  lecturers,  the  work  being  done  by  detached  teachers. 
While  the  traveling  libraries  and  study  clubs  are  the  most 
natural  and  easy  means  of  gratifying  the  demand  for  the  exten- 
sion of  educational  facilities,  it  is  also  true  thai  the  centers  thai 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  add  the  inspiration  of  u  personal  teacher, 
gain  a  better  and  broader  view  of  the  subjects  studied.  The 
wi^e  policy  adopted  by  New  ^>  oris  city,  in  giving  its  citizens  free 
instruction  in  the  evening  by  means  of  lectures  is  one  thai 
should  be  more  widely  adopted.  In  smaller  towns  and  cities, 
where  the  entire  cost  might  1m-  loo  greal  a  burden  on  the 
public  treasury,  extension  work  could  he  made  possible  by 
a  municipal  grant,  duplicating  tin-  amounl  raised  by  private 
means,  or  by  providing  a  fund  to  he  used  to  pay  deficits  arising 
from  the  less  popular  though  possibly  more  valuable  eon: 
By  the  latter  plan  all  attendants  would  pay  for  tickets  but  no 
financial  responsibility  would  be  assumed  by  the  managers  of 
the  center. 

Under  proper  restrictions  state  aid  for  adult  instruction  in  cer- 
tain subjects  corresponding  to  the  county  council  grants  of  Eng- 
land might  also  he  given   with  far  reaching  results.     A  step  in 
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this  direction  was  taken  during  the  present  year  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  passing  a  law  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $25000  by 
Cornell  university  for  (promoting  agricultural  knowledge  l>.\ 
means  of  'schools,  lectures  and  other  university  extension 
methods'  and  in  agricultural  research.  Much  depends  on  the 
manner  (in  which  this  grant  is  used,  but  when  the  influence  <>f 
wide  spread  instruction  in  agriculture  is  felt  throughout  the  state 
we  can  confidently  hope  for  an  extension  of  the  plan  at  leasl  to 
other  utilitarian  subjects. 

With  some  financial  support  from  a  special  fund  or  grant. 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  extension  teaching  will  be  widely 
utilized  and  so  diffuse  throughout  the  state  the  benign  influences 
of  broad  and  accurate  information  and  of  mental  quickening. 

June  30,  1898 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey 

Director 
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Belgium,  extension  movement,  3938. 

Boston,  Wells  memorial  institute,  sta- 
tistics, 3975-984. 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences, 
report,  394-95. 

Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  center,  statistics, 
3635. 

California,  extension  movement,  3851- 
905. 

Cambridge,  England,  extension  move- 
ment, 3906-913. 

Centers,  growth.  3612;  number,  3621; 
statistics,  3632. 

Chicago,  extension  movement,  3821- 
833. 

Cincinnati,  extension  movement,  3813. 

Citizen,  379«. 

Cleveland,  extension   movement,  3818. 

Colby  university,  extension  work,  377s- 
781. 

Colchester  technical  and  university 
extension  college,  3912. 

Colorado,  extension  movement,  3848, 

Cornell  university,  state  aid  for  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  3606,  3616, 
3991. 


Courses,  during  1897,  3621,  3632  ;  num- 
ber, 3721 .  ueW;  3769-775 ;  New  York 
city  free  lectures,  363-71. 

Credentials,  granted  for  work  in  home 
education,  36  L4. 

England,  extension  movement,  3906- 
929. 

Extension  centers,  see  Centers. 

Extension  lecturers,  see  Lecturers. 

Extension  libraries,  3607. 

Extension  teaching,  state  aid  for,  3615, 
3862,  3989-99* ;  progress,  3612;  pro- 
gress outside  New  York,  3778-939 ; 
difficulties,  398* ;  financial  support, 
3987-99*. 

Farmers  institutes,  in  California,  re- 
port on,  3855-902;  conductors,  3892. 
Florida,  extension  movement,  3809-812. 
Free  lectures,  see  Lectures. 

Germany,  extension  movement,  393x. 
Gilmore,  J.  H.,  course  at  Buffalo,  3623. 
Gloversville    ceuter,    3625;    statistics, 

3635. 
Goodyear,  W:  H.,  course   at  Albany, 

3623. 

Hilgard,  E.  W.,  report  on  farmers  in- 
stitutes, 3866-878. 

Home  education,  meaning  of  term, 
3598-602;  New  York's  supremacy, 
3602;  university  credentials  granted 
for,  361*. 

Home  education  department,  3609. 

Household  economic  association,  ex- 
tension work,  3616. 
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Illinois,  extension  movement,  382'-833. 
Institutes,  reports,  394-98. 

Kansas,  state  aid  for  extension  work, 

3615;  extension  movement,  3836. 
Kelley,  K.  S.,  course  .it  Albany,  3623. 

Lecturers,  during  iSgj,  3632;  number, 
372';  added  since  /  Oct.  i8gb,  3722- 
768;  names  withdrawn,  3775 ;  stimu- 
lating eifeel  on  classes,  3986. 

Lectures,  for  normal  schools  and 
teachers  training  classes,  3605; 

free;  in  New  York  city,  3603,  3638- 
719;    should  he  widely  adopted,  398?. 

Leipziger,  Dr  Benry,  tree  lectures  in 
New  York  city,  3638-679:  on  purpose 
of  free  lectures,  364M379. 

Leland  .Stanford  jr  university,  exten- 
sion courses,  3903. 

London,  extension  movement,  3913- 
922. 

Maine,  extension  work,  3778-781. 
Massachusetts,    extension    movement, 

3782. 
Morrill  fund,  3862. 

Natural  history,  lectures  on,  3604. 
New  Jersey,  extension  movement,  3802. 
New  York  city,  free  lectures,  3638-719; 

purpose  of,  3644-679;  subjects  treated, 

368-71;     in      connection      with      St 

Patrick's  cathedral,  3619,  3635. 
New   York  state,  leadership   in   home 

education,  3602. 
Newark  (N.  J.),  extension  movement, 

380«. 
Noleu,  John,   report  of  American  bo- 

ciety    for    extension     of    university 

teaching,  3783-802. 
Normal  schools,  lectures  before,  3605. 

Ohio,  extension  movement,  3813. 
Oxford,  extension  movement,  3922. 


Philadelphia,    extension    movement, 

3783-802. 

Reading  university  extension  college, 

392". 
Rochester  center,  statistics,  3636. 

St  Patrick's  cathedral,  New  fork,  ex- 
tension center,     3619,  3635. 

Salem  center,  3627-63- ;  statistics, 
3636. 

Sing  Sing  center,  -tat. sties,  3636. 

State  aid  for  extension  teaching,  361"', 
3862.  3989-994. 

Statistics  of  regents  centers,  :>ti32. 

Study  clobs,  success,  3608. 

Subjects,  during  ,8<ff,  3618,  3621,  I  I 
New  York  city  free  lectures,  368-71. 

Summer  schools  of  New  York,  360*. 

Surette,  T:  \V.,  mnsic  lectures,  S787- 
793. 

Syracuse  center,  statistics,  3li37. 

Tables,  statistics  of  extension  centers, 

3632. 
Tarrytown  center,  statistics,  :1637. 
Teachers,  see  Lecturers, 
Teachers    college     center,     statistics, 

3635. 

Teachers  training  classes,  lectures  for, 

3605. 
Traveling  libraries,  use,  3606. 

University  of  California,  extension 
movement,  385L-905 ;  Department  of 

university  extension  in  agriculture, 
3886. 

University  of  Chicago,  extension  move- 
ment, 3818-833. 

University  of  Kansas,  extension  move- 
ment, 3836. 

University  of  Vienna,  extension  move- 
ment, 3933. 

University  of  Wyoming,  extension 
movement,  3841. 
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Wells  memorial  institute,  Boston,  sta- 
tistics, 3975-98*. 

White  Plains  center,  statistics,  3637. 

Wickson,  E:  J.,  report  on  Farmers 
institutes,  3855-865;  Sup't  of  De- 
partment of  university  extension  in 
agriculture  of  California  university, 
388fi. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  course  at  Sing 
Sing,  3622. 


Wisconsin,  extension  movement,  3833. 

Woman's  institute,  Yonkers,  statis- 
tics, 396-97. 

Wyoming,  state  aid  for  extension  work, 
3615;  extension  movement,  3839-847. 

Yonkers  center,  statistics.  3637. 
Yonkers   woman's  institute,  statistics, 
396-97. 
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Extension  Department 

PUBLICATIONS 

Reports.     Bulletins.     Circulars. 

Extension  reports.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  _  Extension 
dep't.     Annual  report  1894  — date.     O.     Albany  1895. 

Extension  bulletins.  a  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  — 
Extension  de'pt.  Bulletins.  O.  Albany  i89i_date.  Price  to  ad- 
vance subscribers  :     50  cents  a  vol. 

El  (Regents  bul.  17)  Extension  bulletin  no.  1.  52P.  Nov.  1891. 
Price  10  cents.     0.  p. 

E2  (Regents  bul.  18)  Extension  organization  :  State  department  and 
local  centers.    48p,     Sep.  1892.     o.  p. 

Reprint  of  circulars  on  this  subject ;  i.  e.  no.  1,  7,  9,  11,  13,  15,  17, 18  and  22. 

E3  (Regents  bul.  19)     Extension  teachers.     44p.     Oct.  1892.     0.  p. 

E4  (Regents  bul.  20)  Libraries  and  university  extension.  32p.  Nov. 
1892.     0.  p. 

E5  (Regents    bul.    21)     Development    of   university    extension.    6op. 

May  1893.     Price  10  cents. 
E6  (Regents  bul.  24)     Report  of  extension  department,  1893.     132P. 

March  1894.     o.  p. 
E7  (Regents  bul.  27)     Extension  teaching.     72p.     July  1894.     Price  10 

cents. 
E8  (Regents  bul.  29)   Summer  schools.  88p.  Aug.  1894.  Replaced  by  E9. 
Eq  Summer  schools.     Ed.  2,  enl.     144D.     July  1895.     Price  15  cents. 
ElO  Russell,   James  E.     Extension  of  university  teaching  in  England 

and  America;  a  study  in  practical  pedagogics.      ii2p.     Oct.    1895. 

Price  15  cents. 
Ell  Study  clubs.     234P.     Nov.  1895.     Price  25  cents. 
El2  Report  of  extension  department,  1894.     7op.     Oct.  1895.     Price 

10  cents. 
E13  Summer    schools;    first    annual    supplement.     93P.     May    1896. 

Price  10  cents. 
E14  Class  list  of  a  S500  library  recommended  for  schools.     36p.     Sep. 

1896.     Price  5  cents. 
E15  Class  list  of  a  $500  library  recommended  for  schools.     Ed.  2d,  rev. 

36p.     Nov.  1896.     Price  5  cents. 
El6  Report  of  public  libraries  for  1895  and  Statistics  of  New  York 

libraries.     i66p.     Oct.  1896.     Price  15  cents. 
E17  Report  of  extension  teaching  division,  1895.     48p.     Mar.  1897. 

Price  5  cents. 
El8  Library  of  500  books  and  35  periodicals  selected  in  1897  for  the 

State  commission  in  lunacy  for  use  in  New  York  state  hospitals.     28p. 

Mar.  1897.     Price  5  cents. 
E19  Report  of  summer    schools   division,    1896.     72p.      May  1897. 

Price  10  cents. 
E20  Report   of  public  libraries   division    1896  including   Statistics   of 

New  York  libraries.     172P.     June  1897.     Price  15  cents. 
E2I  Study  clubs.     (1896).     96p.     Nov.  1897.     Price  10  cents. 
E22  Report  of  extension  teaching  division,  1896.     150P.     Nov.  1897. 

Price  10  cents. 
E23  Study  clubs.     Annual  report,  1897.     92P.  Jan.  1898.  Price  10  cents. 
E24  Public  libraries.     Annual  report,  1897,  including  Statistics  of  New 
"  York  libraries.     I74P-     April  1898.     Price  15  cents. 
E25  Report  of  summer  schools    division,   1897-98.     8ip      June  1898. 

Price  10  cents. 


a  For  annotated  list  of  all  University  publications,  see  Handbook  6,  Ust  of 
publications 


E26  Report   of  extension    teaching   division,    1897.     5op.     July  1898. 

Price  5  cents. 
Extension   circulars.     Large  octavo.     Albany  1891 — date.     Price  1 

cent  for  each  8  pages  ;  single  copies  sent  free  on  application. 
Cl   Plan  of  work.     i6p.     Nov.  1891.     Replaced f2y  H4,  Plan  of 'wt/rk. 
C2  Adams,  H.  B.      University  extension  in  America.     i6p.     Nov.  1891. 

0.  />. 
C3  Brown,  E.  E.     Democracy  in  the  universities.     8p.     Nov.  189 1. 
C4  Bardeen,  C:  W:     University  extension.     8p.     Dec.  1S91. 
C5   Moulton,  R:  G.     The  universitv  extension  movement.      iGp.     Nov. 

1891. 
C6  Moulton,  R:  G.     A  lecturer's  notes  on  the  working   of  university 

extension,     dp.     Dec  1891. 
C7  Dewey,  Melvil.     New  York's  pari  in  university  extension.    3p.    Dec. 

1891. 
CC  University  extension.     2p.     Dec.  1S91.     0.  p. 
Co  Hints  '"or  organizing  extension  centers.     4p.     Dec.   1891.     Replaced 

by  Cn  and  C 
ClO  Adams,  H.  B.     University  extension  and  its  leaders.     ?8p.     Dec. 

91. 

ClI   How  to  begin  universitv  extension,     i2p.     Jan.  iSn2.     Replaced  by 

C25. 
Cl2   Relation  of  colleges  to  university  extension.     4p.     Feb.  1892. 
C13   Brief  suggestions  for  local  organization  of  university  extension.     2p. 

-Mar.  1892. 
C14  S  Horatio  Seymour  on  higher  education.     Sp. 

Mar.  1892. 
C15  Sum'  in  of  Work.     ip.  1892. 

C16  1  ■  '  ion  ten   hers.     2  ril  1892.     Replaced  by  C20. 

Cl7  Uni'.  to  use  them.     4p.     Sep.    1892. 

"■  A 
C18  Publications  nee  s.    2p.    Sep.  1892.    o.  p. 

C19  The  clergy  of  .   .    education.     2 p.     Oct.  1892. 

C^O  List-  teachers.     2op.     Oct.   1892,     Replaced  by  C31. 

C2I  Seven   factors  in   complete  extension  teaching.     2p.     Oct.    1892. 

0.  p. 
C22  Notes  for  managers  of  extension   courses.     4p.     Nov.    1892.     Re- 
placed by  H4,  Notes  for  managers. 
C23   University  extension  publications.     4p.     Nov.   1892.     Replaced  by 

C27. 
C24  Suggested   by-laws  for    university     extension    centers,     ip.     Dec. 

1S92. 
C25   How  to  begin    university  extension.     i2p.     Jan.  1893.     Replaced 

by  H4,  Local  organization. 
C26  List  of  extension  syllabuses.     2p.     Feb.  1893.     Replaced  by  G27 '. 
C27  University    extension     publications.      5   .     Mar.     1893.     Replaced 

by  H4,  Extension  publications. 
C23  University  extension  examinations.     4p.     Mar.  1893. 
C29  Lists  of  extension  teachers.     i2p.     July  1893.     Sup.  to  circular  20. 
C30  How  to  get  most   help  from    extension  courses.     2p.     D.     Feb. 

1894. 
C31   Lists  of  extension  teachers.     56p.     June  1894. 
C32  Eastman,  W:  R.     A  new  aid  to  popular  education  :     free  traveling 

libraries.     8p.     Jan.  1895. 
C33  Study  clubs.     i2p.     Nov.  1895. 
C34  Lists  of  extension  teachers.     i6p.     Feb.  1896.     Sup.  to  C31. 


